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PREFACE. 



Most of the following pages were 
written some few years ago, at a time 
when, to use an homely proyerb, "the 
shoe pinched rather tightly." They were 
the means of making many a dreary hour 
pass off lightly, and of dispeUing many 
a bitter thought. For that, whatever 
reception they may meet with from the 
Public, the Author wiU never regret the 
time devoted to them ; as he cannot think 
^Ae^ time lost, which was often successfully 
employed, in subduing the evil spirit 
that, in the best of us, is too apt to reign 
predominant in the hours of adversity. 
That they wiU survive longer than the 



many ephemeral productions of the pre- 
sent age, he does not expect : but if they 
add a few comforts to those who sit around 
his own fire-side, they wiU answer the 
end designed; and he is proud to say, 
through the kindness of the many friends 
who have so Kberally supported his hum- 
ble endeavours, and to whom he begs to 
return his most grateM thanks, he has 
very little fear of the result. 



Charlton, July 3d. 1845. 



RALPH. 



CANTO THE FIRST. 

I. 

While time journeys onwards, there never will be 
A people more happy, a people more free, 
Than we are, the sons of the dark race, who roam 
Throughout the proud nations, without a fixed home ; 
Quite heedless of what the world says to our shame, 
Quite reckless, if man give us not a good name ; 
We fear not his frowns, and we fear no disgrace- 
Save that which follows being false to our race. 

We envy not others their wealth nor their state, 
With them, we've no portion — we bow to pur fate : 
We want not their dwellings, our home-steads are placed 
In the thick tangled forest, or desolate waste ; 
The solitude 'round us can never affright ; 
The desert's familial' by day and by night : 
We fear not its terrors — we fear no disgrace — 
Save that which follows being false to our race. • 

« 

Then stir up the blaze, and bring hither more wood, 
The cost is but small-— let our fire be good; 

B 



And nt loand it, boys, huddle cloflely together, 
No harm then will come from the wind or the weather. 
Not e'en though the tempest howk orer each head. 
That IB nothing to children, who nerer have dread 
Of the elements warring — ^who fear no disgrace — 
Save that which follows being &Ise to their race. 

n. 

80 sung a wild and lawless band 

Of men — ^whose Others, from that land 

Of mighty pyramids, which rise 

Majestically towards the skies. 

Passed onto this ; and, though old Time 

Has swept by ages, since that clime 

Was thdrs, he never could efface 

The mark peculiar to their race : 

The hair of jet, the olive skin. 

To prove what was their origin. 

III. 
Beneath the cover of a hill, 
0*er which the wild winds swept at will 
Without resistance, for no cot 
Nor tree was on that dreary spot. 
Save, here and there, a stimted oak. 
Not worth the woodman's sturdy stroke; 
Which grew, but only grew to show 
How barren was the soil below ; 
And nought that eye could well discern, 



Grew there, but clumps of furze and fern, 

And towering broom, and brambles low, 

With heath, and some few plants which grow 

Best in the wild; for small's tlie space 

That bounteous nature does not grace 

With vegetation. She has store 

For garden, woodland, marsh, and moor: 

There, in the hoUow, close beside 

A rough and almost trackless ride, 

The sounds came forth of revelry, 

And unrestrained festivity. 

IV. 

Around a wood fire's gfim'ring light, 

Whose flick'ring flame at times shot fortb, 
Then quickly sunk ag^ to earth 
Making more drear surrounding night, 
Dark objects sat, or lay at rest, 
On nature's cold damp stony breast; 
And lighter forms, as wild deer fleet, 
In tattered rags, and shoeless feet. 
Were there, and bounded in and out, 
And round the ring with merry shout; 
While hooded shadows also went 
At times, within and from each tent. 
Yet nothing worthy to be styl'd 
A tent, was there upon that wild; 
Except a few stakes laid across, 
And covered o'er with blankets coarse; 



Or bent in Bemicircled fonn. 
Barely impervious to the storm, 
Might thus be called: yet these were prized 
By those rude, strange, half-civilized. 
Mysterious children! Palace, hall. 
Or cot, to them could never be 
More dear than each small canopy, 
Which held their loved ones, and their all. 

V. 

Bright summer to our hemisphere, 

Had bade good night : its work was done, 
And pleasant eves, and hours of sun, 

Had passed off for another year. 

And nature looked no longer gay, 

For yellow autumn waned away ; 

And rude and boisterous winds that day 

Had held a fierce triumphant sway; 

Nor had their furious wrath expired. 

Until the orb of day retired ; 

Then, all the tempest by His hand, 

Who holds all Nature at command, 

Was chained — save that at times the last 

Expiring moanings of the blast ^ 

In gusts across the desert burst, 

The last still weaker than the first. 

And light clouds passed in rapid flight, 

Dimmmg the pale moon's silvery light; 

Which m mid heaven held on her course^ 

Apparently with greater force 
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Than when the vault of hlue is clear, 
And nought but moon and stars appear. 

VI. 
And the fire was stirred, and the ale went round 

That night in the gipsy camp ; 
And they quaffed, while squatting upon the 
ground, 

To their brothers away on the tramp. 
Round went the joke, too, and the song, 

The curse, and the oath profane ; 
For there were hearts dyed *mongst that throng 

With many a guilty stain. 
When an aged crone, with a kerchief of red, 

Tied underneath her chin ; 
With the hood of her cloak thrown o'er her head, 

And a look like the mother of sin, 
Shrieked out on those a hearty curse 

Who drove them from the common wide, 

From forest, valley, or hedge-side ; 
And wished their end might be no worse 
Than she then wished it ; which all guess'd. 

Without being told, was such an end 

They would not wish to any friend— 
An end far off from being blest. 
Both old and young, the halt and hale, 
To join in cursing did not fail. 
And th' Sybil, in exulting mood 
That she had pleased her hopeful brood, 
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(For well they might be called so, 
As, of that tribe, there was no man 
Nor woman who had seen the span 

Of years that she had) said, 

** To Joe, 

To absent Joe, and his grim mate, 
Black Hasten, I will quaff a jug. 
For they are lads who'U stand a tug ; 

And as the time is getting late — 

Before I pass to my repose. 

Here's, may they triumph o'er our foes ; 

And may they, let their errand be 

Within the stem law's boundary, 

Or just a step without its pale, 

In nothing of their projects fail. 

Drink ! every one, and pledge the same, 

Or you as cravens I'll proclaim." 

VII. 
'Twas done— but chiefly done to stiH 
The gar'lous hag ; for had her will 
Been thwarted, well they knew her tong^ 
With execrations would have rung 
Through brake and furze. But 'twas not all 
Who pledged sincerely at her call ; 
For there were some among the band 
Who would not lightly lift the hand 
In violence, without just cause— i- 
Who had some small respect for laws. 



Made for the great comtnunily, 
Without which all were anarchy, 

vm. 

And there was one amongst that lot. 
Who lay upon a rising spot, 
A few yards distant from the others ; 
Who was a finely moulded youth, 
And had a heart inclined to truth 
Far more than any. of his hrothers. 
For though brought up amongst the wild, 
He ne'er had been a froward child ; 
And had he had the benefit, 

When in his green and boyish day, 
Of one to point the perfect way, 
He would have profited by it. 
But little there of right or wrong 
Was taught amongst that wandering throng ; 
'Twas therefore, something from within 
That told him man was prone to sin ; 
And that the laws which bound his race. 
Were all unsoimd, and nothing less 
Than partial ones of selfishness. 
He could not understand the case, 
Why he the land might ramble o*er, 
And in the wood, or on the moor, 
If 'twas convenient, pitch his tent, 
And never ask of one, consent. f 
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Nor why he had a right to take 
The coppice- wood, or hedge*row stake ; 
Or aught else coming in his way, 
Though it was done both night and day. 
Such thoughts as thege were much too crude 
To pass with men untaught and rude, 
As chiefly those his fellows were. 
Who lived — but how — had little care. 
Therefore, 'twas seldom aught he said : 

His words were sure to stir up strife. 

But once for speaking in his life, 
For his temerity he paid. 

IX. 
It happened some few seasons past, 
Ere fourteen summers yet had cast 
Their sunlight o'er him— that brief span, 
The sweetest in the life of man — 
That he, one evening, sat along 
With others of the gipsy throng, 
Around the camp-fire, and there heard 
Black Raston use a slanderous word, 
Touching his sire, who long had been 
Removed from life's eventful scene. 
Resentment filled the young boy's soul. — 
Where is the son who could control 
His feelings, should a father's name 
Be coupled with a word of shame ; 
When sealed for ever is the tongue 
That might have then denied the wrong ; 
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And still the arm that could have paid 
The sland'rer for the slander said. 
He spake, and bade the ruffian cease, 
And let the dead now rest in peace. 
Reproof from one of boyish age 
Roused up at once the villain's rage ; 
And words were changed of deadly hate, 
Which soon brought on the boy the weight 
Of Raston's anger, Raston's fist, 
A power which few could well resist. 
But the poor gipsy-boy that day 
Vowed he would, sometime, yet repay 
The brute for that, and many more 
Such favours he'd received before. 
For in his childhood's days, that one, 
To whom he was a duteous son, 
Her person to the wretch had given. 
Without the blessing asked from heaven ; 
Who, therefore, thought he had a right 
To use correction ; but 'twas spite 
And hatred made him still annoy 
With taunts and blows the helpless boy . 
But long his mother in the tomb 
Had lain, awaiting final doom ; 
And never had a father's voice 
Caused his young bosom to rejoice ; 
But rarely, too, he ever heard 
Him mentioned in a passing word ;• 
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« 

And only one of kin had he. 
His grand-dam old, remlEdning^Hshe 
The crone, of whom our muse has sung 
As having such a hitter tongue — 
To feel for him a yearning heart, 
His faults to screen, or take his part. 

X. 

Long had he sighed though to obtain 

A just cause to retaliate ; 
But had, as yet, sighed all in vain ; 

For Raston unto him of late 
Had been less distant in his bearing, 

And far more civil ; but, meanwhile, 
The youth judged his old foe was wearing 

The mantle of deceit and guile. 
Perchance the ruffian sometimes thought, 

While gazing on the youthful frame, 
'Twould be but pleasure dearly bought 

Again to play at his old game. 
For tall and strong the boy had grown, 

Compact and perfect in the whole ; 
And th' fire that in his dark eye shone, 

Told he was not devoid of soul. 
They called him Ralph, and some would say, 

Ralph Fire-flash, in ^miliar chat ; 
His father's name was Andrew May, 

But he was seldom called by that. 
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And *mongBt his tribe there were but few 
From whom he had not gained respect : 

Worth seldom fails to have its due, 
Despite what malice may effect. 

XI. 

And though he felt, as should a man, 

When acts of shame and guilt were done, 
The gipsy youth was not the one 

To act with treachery to his clan ; 

Though oft in times of bitter strife, 
And times of drunken orgies too. 
When villains boasted what they'd do, 

He sickened of his way of life. 

Yet, as the sigh and yearning came 

For change, one thought had power to bind, 
And keep him faithful to his kind — 

Could he disgrace the gipsy's name ! 

Desert his race, to live among 

A class too prone to do them wrong ! 

Could he, too, brook their shackles — bear 

The burdens falling to their share ; 

Cringe to that wealth he so despised, 

And live a serf — ^when civilized ! 

He, who had never yet been taught 

To put constraint on word or thought ! 

And would his soul e'er find content 

In those close dwellings to be pent, 

As man, the drudge, so often is 

In that prized civil state of his ! 
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Ah no ! 'twould never suit « child 
Of Nature, nurtured on the wild. 
For he was one of Nature*B own, 
And loved to be where brightest shone 
Her beauties — ^where he could sit down, 
Far from the vapours of the town, 
Beneath the stately forest trees ; 
Or on the hill-top, where the breeze 
Game fresh upon him ; and the light 
Of Heaven painted all things bright. 
And though the gipsy's life might be 
Despised by all the world — 'twas free ! 
What people had, with means so scant, 
So little care — so little want ? 
What people found, like them, a home 
Wherever 'twas their fate to roam ? 
Beside the way, beneath the hill, 
In forest, or in gloomy glen — 
Oft dreaded so by other men — 
The gipsy had a homestead still. 
And sweet the thoughts were to the boy- 
Whate'er there came to cause alloy — 
That he was free to spend his days, 
Untrammelled in his acts and ways 
By any of the forms that bound 
The actions of mankind around ; 
Which custom fashioned to control 
Too oft the body and the soul. 
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And O ! could he but cleanse away 

From out his clan, the vile — the dross — 
How great a gain would be the loss, 

And who so happy then as they. 

XII. 

Such was the youth, who— ere the noise 
Had ceased, sent forth by men and boys. 
When that the sybil's toast went round- 
Without delay rose from the ground ; 
Where he had sat, apparently 
In an abstracted reverie ; 
But hearing Hasten mentioned, it 
Quickly dispelled his musing fit ; 
And darting one contemptuous scowl 
On all who uttered words so foul, 
He thus began :— • 

"Cease, Mother, cease! 
Thy thoughts should be of love and peace, 
And not of urging man to strife, 
For short is now thy span of life. 
Yet is it so ? Ah, no, alas ! 
They say old Hannah leads that class. 
Who rest not till they slake their thirst 
For vengeance ! In the broil she's first ! 
O ! carry not such thought?, I crave. 
My Mother, with thee to the grave ! 
And well thou know'st those words of thine. 
Can ne'er be spoke by lips of mine : 
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For shaU I forfeit self esteem. 

By wishing well to any scheme. 

However bad— or drink to him, 

Whom thou hast rightly named, the ' grim.' 

For though our course seems linked by fate, 

Though know'st that I have Raston's hate ! 

Though truth, my love to him may be 

Upon a par, with his, to me. 

P'rhaps some of you may think it right, 

To tell him what I say this night — 

Then do— I'm not the lad he once 

Reigned over, with an iron rule ; 

And punished more than boy at school 
Was ever yet for being a dunce. 
But let that pass — no more will he 
Dare to display his tyranny ; 
At least 'twere best for his own sake. 
Such freedom ne*er again to take 
Or I—" 

" Enough, my doughty son ! " 
Old Hannah cried, *' Be not too bold ! 
It need not to us now be told 

That very soon, there'll not be one 
To equal thee, in all our clan — 
But Raston is a dangerous man ! " 
" I know it well " the youth replied, 
*' And bad to, or he's much belied ; 
But more I will not argue now. 
So let that frown pass from thy brow, 
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My Mother ; and if I am wrong, 

Or speak too plain to suit the whole, 
I'll make amends ; — so, Edith, trolly 

Yes, troll me out my fav'rite song : 

Thy words, however mine may tend, 

I*m confident will not ofiend." 

XIII. 

The gipsy damsel thus addressed, 

Sat in the circle with the rest. 

Her form was fine, her features mild, 

And she was decked as gaudily, 

As gipsy girl might wish to be. 
There was not one of all the wild 
Kude race, to whom she did belong, 
Who could compete with her in song. 
And none loved more her voice to hear— 
And none loved better to be near 

The lovely maiden, than the lad, — 
The light of heaven was not more dear 
To him, than she was — she could cheer 

The gipsy's soul or make it sad. 
Oft on the green turf he would sit, 
Watching her lightly round him flit 
With fairy step, and feel regret 
That fate so sweet a plant had set — 
So lovely, exquisite in form, 
To thrive, exposed to every storm. 
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XIV. 
Young Edith smiled ; nor did delay 
To warble forth his fav'rite lay. 

1. 
Come hither to me, bonny lass, 

Gome show thy palm to me ; 
And in it as within a glass, 

ril read thy destiny. 

2. 
Nay shun me not — although these rags, 

My way of living tell ; — 
I'm not one of those withered hags, 

Who'd toll thy funeral knell. 

3. 
There is no wrinkle on my face, 

My heart is young like thine ; 
And I, the sad thoughts would erase, 

That round it may entwine. 

4. 
m show thee all the joys that wait 

To give thy soul delight; 
But all the ills stored up by fate, 

I'll closely veil from sight. 

5. 
For why should I thy bosom fill. 

With any doleful stuff; 
What is thy portioned lot of ill, 

Thou'lt know, lass, soon enough. 
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6. 
So cross my hand with one small bit 

Of silver, damsel fair; 
And show thy palm — 111 look in it 

And read the future there. 

7, 
Aha ! here's joyful news for thee ! 

Thy line of life is long ; 
But what is this ? Ah ! yes, I see 

Here's something, damsel, wrong. 

8. 
Two suitors sue for thy fair hand, 

The one has raven hair; 

And if these lines I understand, 

The other is more fair. 

9. 
And thy love flutters *twixt the pair. 

Ah ! that blush tells me so ; — 
But, maid, take heed, what looks most fair 

At first, ends oft in woe. 

10. 
Delay not! for now in the skies 

Ascendant is thy star ; 
But some dark influence soon may rise, 

Thy future hopes to mar. 

II. 
Grod*8 benison thy steps await ! 
Keep firm in virtue's course; 
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Then all the iUs, decreed by fate^ 
Will fall with less of force. 

12. 
Now, mark, my words will all prove true I 

But see ! thy friends are nigh ; 
They'd blame thee, if found listening to 

A wanderer such as I. 

13. 
So speed thee, to thy home, fair maid, 

And there shall come this night, 
When on thy downy pillow lud, 

Sweet visions of delight. 

14. 

And I will to the desert, where 

The home is of my race ; 
The thicket for my shelter there, 

The sod — my resting place. 

XV. 

As the tones of the maid died away , loud and long,. 
Through the camp ran the plaudits, and thanks 

for the song : 
But scarce were they hushed, ere a pattering 

sound. 
Like a horse swifdy galloping over the ground 
Struck on the ear; — ^faintly first; then it grew 
Louder and louder, till right full in view. 
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A steed was observed bearing fast down the road , 
That led by the spot of their own wild abode. 
But it ne*er reached the bottom of that lonely dell, 
For the poor creature stumbled, and suddenly 

fell, 
And the rider unable to keep in his teat, 
Was thrown with a terrible force many feet 

XVI. 

The young and active of the band 

Ban forth to lend a helping hand, 

Where both the horse and rider lay. 

As if in death, across the way. 

But soon they foimd the vital breath 
Not yet had passed from out the man, 
Though ghastly was his form and wan. 

Like one, soon to be claimed by death. 

The poor steed's work was o*er and done. 

For his last race had just been run ; 

And he his rider on had borne, 

Till strength had failed, and life had gone. 

Blood still flow*d from the poor beast's side, 

Where was a wound so deep and wide, 

That plainly showed it was a gash. 

Not made with either spur or lash. 

XVII. 

They raise the man with one accord. 

And bear him to their 'campoMnt straight ; 

c2 



Then gently lay him on the sward, 
And all with anxious looks await, 

While Edith and the women strive 

The vital function to revive. 

But none speak of the heast lying dead, 
Nor how the strange mishap hefel ; 

But there are shakings of the head, 
And glancings of the eyes, which tell. 

Though nought in words is there expressed, 

The cause of all might soon be guessed. 

XVIII. 

And Hannah all the time had kept 

Her sitting by the wood fire's embers ; 
It seemed as though she soundly slept. 

Or had lost use of all her members, 
So still and silently sat she — 
Was it assumed, or apathy ? 
Ralph saw, and wondered, and there came 
Across his cheek the blush of shame. 
To see his Mother take no part. 

To help the stranger in his need. 

Or yet in word, or yet in deed, 
Though deeply skilled in th^healing art ! 
But he had seen her thus full oft ; 

Her evil hour 'twas sometimes call'd ; 
And many then, who jeer'd and scofTd, 

Would shuddering gaze with look appall'd. 
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'Twas whispered, she, in such an hour, 
Was given to the demon's power ; 
That heaven then its help denied, 
And she was left without a guide. 
He would have spoken ; hut he knew, 
When she was in that fearful mood ; 
All he could say — all he could do, 

Would tend but little to her good. 
Yet strange ! her tongue but just before. 
Had shrilly rung across the moor ; 
And why the change — ^he could not think. 
Once, and but once, he saw her gazing 
Upon the man, as some were raising 
His head, to give a cordial drink. 
With look intent — ^'twas such a gaze. 
That did strange thoughts within him raise. 
Sometime she gazed ; but turning, met 
The eyes of Ralph upon her set ; 
Then sunk hers quickly towards the ground. 
Nor heeded more what passed around. 



END OF CANTO THE FIBST. 



CANTO THE SECOND 



I. 

Hushed were those sounds of merrimeiit^ 

So lately o'er the desert sent ! 

No more that night the joke and song 

Were heard among the gipsy throng! 

And though the mug of ale passed stiD, 

For those to drink who had the will ; 

Few drank— OS all the drinkers deep, 

Lay quiet in the arms of sleep. 

The younger ones had long been sent 

To rest beneath bush, cart, or tent ; 

And those who stayed around the fire, 

In kindness to their guest did so ; 
Or, through a lingering desire, 

His late most strange mishap to know. 

11. 

For Edith's kindness, and her skill, 

His scattered senses did recall ; 
Though weak his frame and nerves were still. 

So violent had been the fall. 
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She was the first to wash away 

From off his face the dirt and blood ; 
To bathe his temples, and to stay 

The gushing of the vital flood : 
For he had got a serious wound 

Upon his forehead, and she put 
Some balsam to it, and then bound 

A linen kerchief o'er the cut. 
Ralph saw the maiden's zeal, with joy. 

Yes, U^tly beat the gipsy's heart, 
That she should thus her time employ, 

And take the right^-^e active part. 
What, though the world her life despised ! 

Though poor her state, and mean her dress ! 
He cared not, for he dearly prized 

The willing heart to aid distress. 
Not then, the brightest form on earth 

Had pleased his vision better, than 
Did she, the maid of gipsy birth, 

Acting the good Samaritan. 
And truth, she seemed a Spirit Hght, 

Flitting across that dreary waste; 
Teaching the course most just axid right 

To those with whom her kt was placed. 

m. 

The wounded man had reached that time 
Of life, considered past the prime ; 



Some fifly years, as one might guess. 
It might be more — ^it might be less. 
But all his frame was firmly knit, 
And age, as yet, had not a whit 
Reduced the muscle, nor had shrunk 
The sinews of a noble trunk. 
His garb betokened noble rank ; 
His features handsome were, and frank ; 
Yet he who closely scanned that face, 
The furrowed lines of care might trace. 

IV. 

And he was armed — ^for Ralph descried. 

When he, to lend assistance, knelt, 
A pistol butt at his right side, 

In pouch, secured by leathern belt. 
At his left side, arms there were none ; 

And Ralph then to himself did say. 
Ah ! he has dropt the other one, 

And there has been a deadly fray. 
So others thought, with whom— or where. 

Remained a secret yet untold ; 
And anxiously they waited there. 

To hear the man his tale unfold. 
In some, too, evil thoughts arose — 

They were the vilest in the camp— 
For it was certain by his clothes. 

He was not of the common stamp ; 
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And would be such an easy prey, 

Enfeebled as he was with pain, 
His friends most likely far away — 

Such chance might never come again. 
Ralph heard the whispering apart, 

Observed the wink and knowing leer; 
And cursed the villains in his heart, 

For ill, he knew, wds hovering near. 
But ere the stranger should have harm 

From any ruffian, while he staid; 
He swore, that first, his own right arm 

Sho\ild fall, and powerless be made. 
And anxious was the gipsy boy. 

While Edith's skill seemed tried in vain; 
And there was joy, real heart-felt joy. 

When life and sense returned again. 

V. 

Around, the stranger cast his eye 
Upon the wild forms standing by. 
The blazing fire — the desert heath — 

In dreadful horror and affright,— 

He thought each was a damned sprite, 
And he was in the shades beneath! 
When Edith spake: — 

" How fare you, sir ? 

Nay, start not— there's no danger near; 
Compose yourself, and, ere you stir, 

Accept the cordial I have here." 



'* Ha ! Who art thou ? Those accents mild 
Can come not from a doomed child: 
Thy words sound mote of heayen than hell ; 
Oh, speak! Where am I? Spirit, tell/' 
** On earth, sir stranger/' she replied, 
'* Heaven wills that thou shouldst yet abide; 
And those around, though meanly clad. 
The best friends are, thou e'er haet had." 

VI. 

The stranger once more gazed around, 

Then fixed his eyes upon the groimd : 

'Twas strange! What was his fate? and what 

Could bring him there on that wild spot. 

His hand by instinct sought his head — 

Horror! He found 'twas bandaged. 

Then quickly for his arms he felt, 

And grasped the pistol in his belt. 

Inclined at once to draw it out, 

For evil surely lurked about. 

But when he saw the gipsy maid, 

Lovely as human form could be. 

Gazing upon him tenderly, 
Suspicion soon to rest was laid : 
He took the cordial from her hand. 
Then drank, and thus addressed the band: 
*' I thank thee, maiden, — ^thank you all ! 

I do be^ to see my course; 
Ah ! I have had a dreadful fall ; 

But where — O, where's my noble horse?" 
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Ralph spake: — 

^^ Hard by, sir, in the way, 
The poor b«ait Hes, for ever spent, 

By foul play or by acddenf 

< 

" The villains! Oh^ my trusty grey ! '' 
The stranger cried, and, with a bound. 
He sprang directly from the ground 
Where he was sitting. — " Quick: say where 
Is my poor beast ! By heayen I I swear 
To make*' — ^but ere he more could speak. 
He would have &llen again, so weak 
His frame, and giddy was his head. 
Had not Ralph quickly to him sped. 

vn. 

They placed him gently down again, 
Distracted both with grief and pain ; 
And passions dark awhile held sole 
Possessive sway within his soul. 
At length again he eyed the band, 
Compressed his lip, and clenched his hand ; 
For well he understood by then. 
Those standing round were gipsy men. 
Then sudden tremor shook his frame : 
For though a braver spirit, than 
Was in that breast, dwelt not in man, 
He knew his was a hated name. 
And he should find but little gmce 
With some among the vagrant race. 
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VIII. 
Then Ralph thus spake : — 

" My friend, be calm, 
And grieve not for thy noble horse, 
But thankful be that greater harm 
Befel thee not in thy wild course. 

« 

For, listen, stranger! Canst thou send 
Thine eye across, and see the end 
Of this wild heath — this desert place? 
Or canst thou habitations trace 
Save these, our humble tents, at hand. 
Around the spot where we now stand? 
An half hour's ride, although your steed 
Retained the utmost of his speed, 
Would not have brought thee to a spot, 
Where human aid could well be got. 
Then bless the stars that thy^horse fell 
Near where some living mortals dwell; 
For hadst thou farther on been thrown. 
Who would have found thee ; or have known 
Of thy mishap, in time to save 
Thee from the yawnings of a grave?" 

IX. 
The stranger quickly felt the truth, 
Of what was spoken by the youth. 
And said : — 

** The words just from thy tongue 
Convince me I am partly wrong; 
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My loss is but a horse, 'tis true ; 
But Ah ! he was surpassed by few. 
My comely grey ! Before this night, 
Thou oft hast borne me to the light, 
Where honour and my duty led, 
And we together both have bled ; 
But now in base degrading strife, 
Fm robbed of thy most valued life. 
Can you then blame me, if I feel 

Resentment at the sudden blow? 
'Tis hard our passions to conceal. 

Nor right we always should do so. 
Yet I am thankful: yes, my knee 
I bend with all humility 
To Hiic, the mighty Lord of all. 
Who saved me from th'assassin's ball 
And midnight murderers : and Oh, may 
I thankful be, till my last day ! 
Nor unto you, my friends, whose skill 
Has kept the life within me still ; 
Whose fire has warmed my blood, when chilled ; 
Whose cup now stands before me filled; 
Am I ungrateful: every one 
Shall find, before to-morrow's sun 
Has set, and heaven spares me, not 
The least among you is forgot : 
Yes, I have means, and will requite 
The kindness shown to me this night ; 
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Kindness, I hardly thought to find 

Among the people of your kind/' 

*^ Small was thy right to expect such/' oried 

A voice sepulchral at his side ; 

Which made the stranger's warm hlood ehill. 

It seemed from th'earth denoting ilL 

X. 

Surprise and wonder filled all there, 
As those harsh sounds died on the air. 
They came from Hannah ! Not a word 
From out her lips had once heen heard. 
Since she had spoken of the two, 
Who then were absent from the crew ; 
And she had never thought it meet. 
To stir from off her grassy seat. 
But sat in moodiness ; nor took 
A part, by gesture or by look, 
To aid young Edith and the rest; 
Nor had she sorrow once expressed, 
When he, the stranger, there was lying. 
Apparently or dead or dying. 

XI. 

All turned directly to the crone ; 
Whose swarthy features, full of ire, 
Looked most appalling, as the fire 

Upon her at that moment shone. 
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Her eye was on the stranger, like 

The serpent's when about to strike; 

Her hood, thrown backward from her head; 

Her arm stretched out ; her hand fastclenched ; 
Gave to the crone a look so dread, 

That e'en the stoutest heart there, blenched. 
But, of that stranger's manly heart. 
Fear never long could claim a part : 
He, firmly, when the first surprise 
Had passed, met those repulsive eyes; 
Once, too, whilst on her features bent, 
A glance of scorn his dark eye sent: 
Yet, strange ! He spake not 'gainst the truth 
Of that most strange rebuff uncouth. 

XII. 
But Ralph who anxious was to know 
What cause she had for speaking so, 
Said quickly: 

'* Mother, how is this! 
What has the stranger done amiss, 
That he should meet with this rebuff 
From" — 

" Ask him; he knows well enough f. 
Yes, ask the great man: ask him, Ralph, 
What he has done in our behalf, 
Whene'er that tyrant called the latv. 
Had one of us within its claw : 
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Ask, if the fullest penalty 

Was not awarded instantly. 

Ten thousand acres call him lord ; 

Yet did he ever once afford 

To such as we are, in that space, 

A solitary resting place ? 

Full fourscore years this withered form 

Has been to tempest and to storm 

Exposed ; for I that time have spent, 

With no home but a crazy tent— 

I say it too, without regret! 
And half of that long span, I wot, 
Fve known him — ^though he knows me not — 

And never can I him forget ! 
But did this man of power ever 

In all that time, to such as we. 

Made wanderers by destiny, 
Use gentleness ? I answer, never : 
No— when did gipsy ever find 
Sir Donald Wenbum could be kind ?" 

XIII. 
Not quicker change comes — when the cloud, 
In passing on presumes to shroud 
The glories of the Orb of day. 
And all is gloom that late was gay ; — 
Nor quicker — when the vital breath 
Is from the body sent, by death — 
Than that which o'er the gipsies came, 
As Hannah spake the stranger's name. 
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All started— order quickly fled, 

And rage and strange commotion spread 

Throughout the camp : .from tent to tent 

The news, like rushing waters, ran, 

That one, the foe of all their clan, 

Sat hy the fire, and forth to vent 

Their hate, half naked forms rushed out 

With curses deep, and vengeful shout 

The best disposed, Ralph and a few 

Of his young friends, even Edith, too, 

On hearing first the name expressed, 

Felt deep resentment like the rest ; 

For all, from childhood, had been taught 

To curse him, both in word and thought. 

Ralph looked upon the man, — that man 

On whom his race had laid the ban ; 

That man, o'er whom so lately he 

Had watched with such anxiety — 

And stem resentment filled his breast, 

Against the tyrant, who oppressed. 

Yet, though his acts he must condemn. 

He could not hate like some of them ; 

And when one cried aloud, ** Tis fate 

Has brought him here to expiate 

The wrongs done to us — ^let him feel 

The justice gipsies long to deal ! *' 

Ralph shuddered! Justice; Ah! too well 

He knew that meant some pui^pose fell. 

D 
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Then he remembered his late vow, 

To stand the man's true friend that night; 

And be it wrong, or be it right, 
He could not — would not leave him now. 
Yet as the clamour still more loud 
Became among the gathering crowd ; 
And whispers passed amongst the men, — 
Ralph trembled for Sir Donald, then. 
He looked upon his mother's form. 

Her manner little good presaged ; 
She sat — the Goddess of the storm, 

Triumphant as it madly raged. 
And all was gloom-*-disorder reigned ; 

The men blasphemed — ^the women raved — 
Small hope then for the SJaight remained, 

That he from evil would be saved. 

XIV. 
At length one simultaneous cry 

Burst forth with most appalling sound, 
Like pealing thunder passing by. 

It rent Heaven's vault and shook the 
ground; 
And knives were brandished in the air ! 

Then came a momentary calm, 

Whose stillness did the soul alarm-— 
That instant, Ralph exclaimed, '* Forbear ! 
" Foiliear your violence ; or, by Heaven ! 
The band that binds us will be riven ! 
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What, str&e the stricken man ! — molest 

Him whom ye brcnight here as a guest ! 

For shame ! 'Twould make us all the scorn 

Of generations yet unbora. 

Ha! keep back, Hugh, or thou wilt know, 

I deal not now a childish blow. — 

Haye I no friend amongst you ?-— none ? 

What ! must I bear the brunt alone ? 

Ho ! Blustering Dan, mad King, and Lee, 

And you, wild Harry, list to me ! 

If ye would rank me as a friend. 

Let this immanly conduct end. 

'Tis well, I thank you ! now the rest 

May do tlieir worst, or do their best. 

But hearken, mother ! Every word 

That we from thee^ this night have heard, 

May all be true— 4s true ; for &me 

Told of his deeds before he came ! 

But, let this man of knightly birth 

Be, to us wanderers of the earth, 

The veriest scourge that ever God 

Entrusted with the iron rod ; 

Yet to him, do not now deny 

That grace, that boon, which thou and I 

Would think most bard to be re&eed 

If we were of a crime accused ; 

The boon, to speak, to utter aught. 

If able, 'gainst the chaises brought. 

d2 
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Hear him, then, mother, — ^hear him speak, 

Ere you such hasty justice seek ! 

And stay this sin — ^thou hast the power 

If I am still endeared to thee ; 
Or else, oh, mother ! from this hour 

Estranged for ever we must be." 
He ceased ; the sybil waved her hand, 
And silence reigned throughout the band. 

XV. 

Sir Donald's eagle eye had ranged 
Aroimd the group— had seen how changed 
Became each face amongst them there, 
As Hannah laid his conduct bare ; 
The muttered oath — ^the angry glance — 
The sullen savage countenance. 
Told, evil thoughts were lurking then. 
Within the breasts of those rude men. 
He saw with pain the crimson dye 

O'er Edith's lovely features spread — 
Beheld scorn darting from that eye, 

Which lately beams of pity shed. 
Breathless he heard the hag recite 
His conduct past, in words of spite ; 
And muttered curses on the fate 
That left him in this helpless state. 
But when she told his name and rank. 
The spirit stem within him sank : 
And truth, to see those wild fierce men, 
The sternest soul had trembled then. — 
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Not long Sir Donald quail'd — ^nor long 
Could brook the insult^ and the wrong ; 
He rose and stood to meet his foes. 
But not as he before arose 
With maddened brain, and dizzy head. 
When told his noble steed was dead : 
He felt no pain, nor weakness now, 
And fear no longer damped his brow ; 
The dread had passed — ^that dread we feel^ 
So icy, o'er the body steal, 
Unnerving us, when undefined^ 
Terrific fancies, haimt the mind-« 
Now all was plain, he knew the worst— 
And firm on foot, erect in form 
He stood, to meet the coming storm, 
That soon upon his head must burst. 
" The dogs " he muttered, ** shall not say 
I quaU'd before such scum as they ; 
By Heaven ! no — ^if fall I must, 
Alone I will not bite the dust." 
Yet it were felse to say he prayed 
Not that the storm might be allayed ; 
Or wished not, in that fearful hour. 
To be beyond the ruffians' power ; 
Or for a friend — ^ay, only one. 
If, but to show that rabble crew. 
In numbers proud, what deeds by two 
Determined hearts, could yet be done. 
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And, when so unexpectedly, 
Ralph bddly Towed his friend to be ; 
Never did sounds his soul so cheer, 
Nor strike so sweetly on his ear. 

XVI. 
Soon as Ral{^ ceased, Sir Donald bent 
His head in kind acknowledgment. 
Collecting tiien his thoughts, fihus he 
Addressed them all with dignity : — 
'' My friends, (for I must say thus much, 
In one respect you have been such,) 
This g^ierous youth has told you, what 
If men, ye will refuse me not ; 
For men will let the accused man 
Deny the charge made, if he can. 
Hear me, then, gipsies ! That old dame — 
Whose eyes now flash, more than the flame 
Whose glare is lighting this wild scene — 
Has said your foe I still have been ; 
Now, mark me well ! I will not iswerve 
From rectitude, myself to serve. 
'Tis true, as she before has shown, 
Ten thousand acres are mine own ; 
And if this land's my portioned right, 
I may (nor do it, sirs, through spite, 
Or hatred personal,) give order, 
Ye shall not 'camp within its border. 
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What ! though I may dislike your way 

Of living— dare that woman say, 

I'd do premeditated wrong 

To any of the gipsy throng. 

And if ye have to me been brought 

Charged with a crime, I ne'er did aught 

In petty malice unto you, 

Nor more than I was forced to do. 

Yet certes, many, in my place. 

Had acted harsher to your race ! 

For some among your kind have tried 
By every means they could employ, 
To injure, irritate, annoy, 

Calunmiate, and wound my prid^. 

Once, too, a villain !^ — ^nay that firown 

My friends, will never put me down — 

Most foully, for no cause whatever. 

Strove hard my thread of life to sever ; 

But He ! the sovereign Lord of all, 

Preserved me from th' assassin's ball ! 

And did I not, sirs, when the slave, 

Condemned, lay bound in fetters, save 

His forfeit life, and he was sent 

Across the seas to banishment ? 

I could no more — ^the laws in force 

Would not admit a milder course. 

Tears — ^years and care, have bared this head- 
Yes I, though bom to wealth the heir, 
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Have felt the blighting hand of 
Since it was rumoured he had fled 
No one knew whither ; but 'twas thought 
He in the bush had safely sought. 
And I had nigh forgot the man, 

Till brought to mind again this night ;. 

For if he did not cross my sight,-— 
And, if I did not hear his ban, 
Upon me vented in yon lane, — 
My senses I'll not trust again. 
Ay, sirs, ye look I but 'tis most true^ 
Not far from here two villains drew 
rheir weapons on me, sought to spill 
My blood when I least thought of ill. 
The coward dogs ! I would have taught 
Them manners, had they nobly fought I 
Yes, by my honoured sire's blood. 
Though I before them singly stood, 
I would have seen them both accursed. 
Before I would have been the first 
To cry out ' hold,' to such as they. 
Or own them victors in the fray. 
But to make me an easy prey, 
They shot my noble, trusty grey ; 
Who with the pain soon restive got, 
Or I'd have paid them, shot for shot : 
But as it was, and being dark, 
I could not make of one, a mark.. 



V 
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Then forth they rushed upon me straight^ 
With whoop and curse of deadly hate ; 
And of the bridle one got hold ; 
The other one demanded gold ! 
They thought to take me on the hip- 
But I had got a riding whip ; — ^ 
And he who had the bridle rein> 
I soon laid prostrate in the lane. 
'Twas well for them the conflict ceased 
Just at that time ; for my poor beast, 
On feeling he was once more free, 
Plung*d forward — ^madly, furiously, 
Untractable, through fright and pain ; — 
And my attempts to stop were vain. 
He bore me in his mad career. 
Until we had approached you here, 
Then fell : — my friends ! ye know the rest. 
And I have once my thanks expressed, 
And will do so again ; for base. 
Ungrateful must I be, to chase 
So very soon from memory. 
The kindness ye have shown to me." 

XVII. 
He ceased : a buzzing murmur went 

Throughout the band, and whispers pass'd; 

Meantime, he clutch'd the pistol fast, 
Resolved, if evil still they meant, 
Whoever did begin the fray 
Should never more see light of day. 
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But each one turned him round, to hear 
What Hannah would say further, ere 
He ventured to express a word, 
For or against what he had heard. 
Yet by the looks of some, 'twas clear 
From them, there now was nought to fear ; 
The Knight*s straightforward manly speech, 
Had tended much to close the breach. 

xvra. 

The sybil's face had not relaxed 

Its fierceness, from the time she taxed 

The Knight with his misdeeds, till when, 

He in his speech began to say, 

About the murderous afiray. 
With those two yile and desperate men. 
Her face then wore a different look, 
And strong and deep emotions shook 
Her aged frame. She was the prey 
To thoughts conflicting; each for sway 
Within her holding fearful war, 
Their several powers on a par. 
But, as the tale went on 'twas plain 
Soon did the look of fierce disdain 
Pass off, and great anxiety 
Was visible, as eagerly 
She caught each sentence of the Knight, 
Detailing his unequal fight. 
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Yet, when Sir Donald's tale was done, 
ABU)Bgst them all, there was not one 
Could tell if she was vexed or gkd, 
At the escape which he had had. 

XIX. 

At length the sybil raised her head. 
And then with deep emotion said, — 
" Sir Knight, thou art the same— H9till bold, 
As thou wast wont to be of old ; 
Still bold in speech, and bold in fight, 
Proud of thy name, and always right ; 
Ay J right I In thine own judgment, not 
On thy past life is one dark spot. 
So haply, now there may be those 

Around, who think thus well of thee ; 
Some change with every wind that blows, — 

But thou wilt find no change in me. 
What I have said, I still assert 
Is truth, thou canst not controvert 
No; I am not one, now to utter a lie, 
When the star of my birth yonder floating on 

high. 
May shortly be hid from these old eyes forever. 
For soon I shall launch on eternity's river. 
It is well thou canst palliate all that is past, 
As perfectly lawful ; but such of my caate. 
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Whose blood is unmixed, at this moment will feel. 

That brutes you believe us, as brutes with us deal. 

None have greater cause to know 

Thee, Sir Donald, for a foe, 

Than has she who now is speaking ; 

Yet thy harm she is not seeking. 

But O ! I could not silence keep 

When he, who oft has made me weep 

And sigh for those in distant climes, 

Who drag the chain — ^for what ? Their crimes 

He'd say, my brothers ; but which ye 

Would say was through the tyranny 

Of him who sent them : for their sin 

Deserved not banishment from kin. 

When first our fathers sought this land, 

They were an outcast roving band ; 

We still are so ; 'tis doomed by fate 

That oufg shall be a wandering state ; 

And vain and idle is the talk 

That we should walk as you now walk. 

My sire oft told me 'twas my right 

To have the desert for my own ; 
And I do hold his precepts quite 

As binding as the right thou'st shown. 
God knows, that wretched in the eyes 
Of others is the home we prize ! 
And where would all our tents be now 
If all, Sir Donald, thought as thou ? 
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By Heaven ! the blood that oft so cold 

Ib creeping through this body old, 

Still boils within me when I think 

What bitter dregs ye make us drink. 

And now that my long pent-up grief 

In words has found some small relief, 

List thee, Sir Donald, I intend 

No eyil ; yet I am no friend ! 

And never can be to the man. 

The proved fell foeman of my clan ! 

But there is one who can control 

The hatred raging in my soul ; 

That one is standing by thy side, 

My much loved boy— my heart's own pride ! 

For his sake 'twas I stayed the strife, 

That would have ended with thy life ; 

For his sake 'tis, and not for thine, 

I pass by wrongs to me and mine. 

So sit thee down again and rest ; 

And may the words I have expressed, 

Incline thine heart to us with more 

Of kindness than it had before." 

The sybil rose, and drew the hood 

Around her head ; then, with slow pace. 
Tottered imto her resting place ; 

Whilst he in deep amazement stood. 
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Impresfsed her wiHrds were on hia mind ; 

And at that moment came a thon^t, 

If he had acted as he ought 
In tunes pa«t to that w(»nan's kind. 
He had not loved the gipsy race ; 
He had refused their tents a place ; 
He had heen hardi ; but had he done 
An unjust act to any one ? 
He never thought he had till then. 

When some stem monitor within 

Was whispering, not quite free from nn 
Have been thy past acts to these men. 
Yet not so bad, said self-esteem, 
As this strange woman does them deem, 
Have been my deeds ; 'tis prejudice 

Has made her speak thus ill of me ; 

I never have deserved to be 
Threatened and treated like to this. 
Then moving forward to the lad 

He thanked him for the generous part, 

So lately acted, from his heart ; 
And down again then sat, right ^ad, 
To rest himself ; exhausted quite 
With the exertions of that night. 

XXI. 

Then Ralph stirred up the dying blaze, 
And quickly threw more fuel on ; 
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While Editii spread a cloth of baize 

For Wenbum to repose upon : 
The rest then severally depart 
To sleep beneath the tent or cart ; 
Some muttering as they went, on both 
The Knight and Hannahy many an oath. 
They called her fool, to let slip by 
The power to pay an enemy. 
'^ Why raise the tempest up at all. 
Unless to let it on him £eJ1 ?'* 
Not so said Ralph nor Edith ; they 
Felt grateful that so soon away 
The storm had passed, wMch in its height 
So menac'd the dismounted knight. 

XXII. 
Aloud Balph called to one by name. 
Who at his bidding quickly came ; 
And some few words to him expressed 
Of unknown purport to the rest. 
Then turning to the maid, so bland, 
He took her gently by the hand, 
And said, 

'^ Retire now, Edith dear, 
And leave me with Sir Donald here. 
Nay, do not thus thyself afiHght, 

There's nought to fear ; seek thy repose, 
'lis needed, for the blooming rose 
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Has left thy cheek, so love, Good night." 
'' Good night, dear Ralph, may Heaven befriend 
Thy purposes, and thee defend. 
But ah ! there in me is a dread 
That blood will yet this night be shed." 
" Nay, thou fair prophetess of woe, 
The danger's past ; 'twas only when 
Mad passions raged within our men. 
One kiss — Good night — ^now, dearest, go." 
" Good night." She passed within her tent, 
And straight he to Sir Donald went. 

xxni. 

The Ejiight sat in a pensive mood, 
And Ralph some time before him stood, 
Then thus began : 

" Sir Knight, the blast 

That was so threatening for awhile, 
Has now, I trust, for ever pass'd, 

Nor will return ; and to beguile 
The tedious lonesome hours away, 
That yet must come before 'tis day. 
With thee, as company, I'll sit. 
If thou. Sir Knight, dost think it fit. 
So take this cordial, sir, 'twill keep 
The cold away, if thou shouldst sleep ; 
And if before to-morrow's dawn 
Thou from our 'campment wouldst begone, 
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ril wait upon thee on thfe road, 
And point the way to thine abode." 

xxrv. 

Sir Donald drank, then said : 

" My friend, 
I thank thee ; but before I wend 
My homeward way, I yet must rest ; 
For in good truth I feel quite ill, 
And cannot — though I have the will — 
Leave this wild place. And yet 'twere best, 
Perhaps, that I should go from hence. 
I speak this now in confidence ; 
For thou hast been so very kind, 
I do not fear to tell my mind. 
In some of yon dark moody men 
There yet was hatred lingering, when 
They passed away ; methinks they would 
Still do me injury if they could. 
Yet, on my honour, I have not 
Deserved the hated name Tve got. 
That woman must" — 

" Your pardon, sir, 
I pray thee, do not speak of her; 
She is the only one whom I 
Have left on earth of , kindred tie ; 
And 'tis not meet a son should hear 
The faults of her who did him rear. 

E 
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What she has said of thee this night 
Is partly wrong and partly right ; 
She feels asAired thou art the cause, 
Through harshly minist'ring the laws, 
Of deep, deep woe — nor she alone ; 
Our people many years have known 
That thou hast never lacked the will 
To harass them, or do them ill. 
But, sir, I hold thee not so hase 
As others do among my race. 
I do not think Uke many here, 
Nor deem the course is right they steer ; 
For some among us are too prone 
To hreak all laws, except their own ; 
That this is right does not appear 
To me, as unto them, quite clear. 
Thine acts to us, in thine own eyes 
May all be right, but are they wise ? 
The man who is in power placed 
Will find that power more firmly based, 
By acting to the humbler state 
With more of love, and less of hate. 
But be thy actions what they may. 
Believe me, sir, whilst thou dost stay, 
I'll hold thee scathless, or will cast 
My lot with thine ; so let the past 
Be now forgot. Health soon to thee, 
I drink. Sir Knight, most cordially. 
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Now draw thy cloak around, and sleep ; 
'Twill freshen thee : meantime Til keep 
A close look out, and give thee warning 
If ill approach before the morning." 

XXV. 

Without delay, Sir Donald did 
Repose himself as he was bid. 
He drew his cloak more close around, 
And soon forgot in sleep profound 
The perils he had lately passed : 
But not so Ralph ; he threw the last 
Remaining faggot on the fire. 
Then to his low tent did retire, 
And taking thence a staff of oak, 
That many a comrade's head had broke, 
Upon the turf himself he threw ; 
But not to sleep : for well he knew. 
That of his comrades lately there 
A portion of them would not care 
What part they acted, to obtain 
The ends they sought — revenge or gain. 



END OF CANTO THE SECOND. 



CANTO THE THIRD. 



I. 

It was the hour when, 'tis said, 
The restless spirits of the dead 
Revisit earth in winding sheet. 
Gliding on with noiseless feet, 
Through vaulted room, or gallery 
Of castle old ; or, it may he. 
Hovering along the hallowed spot 
Of village churchyard. Who has not 
In pages read, or else heen told, 
The phantom shade, in days of old, 
Did from its prison house escape 
And roam about, an awful shape: 
And who, the wisest of us know 
But that it may not still be so. 

II. 
'Twas at this still and gloomy time. 
So pregnant oft with deeds of crime; 
When honesty in slumber lies. 
And villany, the owlet flies ; 
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Most cautiously, two objects crept 
On towards the gipsy's camp, where slept, 
Or seemed to sleep. Sir Donald, and 
The youth belonging to the band. 
They were not spirits disentombed, 
Awhile on earth to linger doomed; 
But mortals were, the very worst 

That could be moulded out of clay, 

Since that ill-fated, woeful day. 
Eve's folly made the earth accurs'd: 
Slowly they came on, side by side, 
And noiseless, as the serpent's glide; 
No Indian with mocassin'd feet, 

When on the trail in quest of prey; 
Or gliding on, his foe to meet. 

Could move more cautiously than they. 

III. 
It was Black Haston, and his mate. 

Returned from some marauding raid ; 

For which, had they been justly paid, 
The inside of the prison gate 
Had closed upon them ; but we find, 
Too oft, the vilest of their kind. 
Let them in high or low state be, 
Sin onward with impunity: 
While many who have kept their way 
Unsullied, till enticed astray. 
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When conscience slept, to do a crime, 

Perchance ne'er thought of till that time ; — 

And many, too, who've had their share 

Through life, of coarse and scanty fare ; 

Who years have vainly toiled and striven, 

In some weak moment, have been driven 

The social laws to violate, 

In hope to mend their wretched state^ 

Justice has checked in their career, 

And for one crime paid them full dear. 

But let the hardened sinner, still 

Go onward in his course of ill: 

A time will come when he must pay 

For all the crimes done in his day. 

IV. 

Onwards they came, with wary pace 
And drooping heads, like men whose aim 
Had been foiled lately: — there was shame 

And disappointment on each face. 

But when within the camp they were, 

And saw the two lie'sleeping there ; 

Black Raston gave a searching gaze. 

And started backwards in amaze; 

While bloodless soon became his cheek. 

Joe was the first about to speak — 

His speech being prefaced with an oath. 

For oaths came freely from his mouth 
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On all occasions — ^but a clutch 
Of Baston's hand — ^no gentle touch— 
Upon his shoulder, made him wince ; 
And turning quickly round, amazed, 
He saw the other hand upraised, 
And beckoning him to come from thence. 
With smothered breath and stealthy pace. 
The two then left the camping place. 
And creeping onwards took their course 
Amid the thickest of the gorse. 

V. 

There was a place upon that wild. 
On which fair nature never smiled ; 
A solitary dismal spot. 
And less frequented, than the plot 
Which did a resting place afford, 
A brief space to the gipsy horde. 
It was a hollow, 'round which grew 

Gigantic furze, wild brier, and broom. 
Which o'er the spot their shadows threw, 

Increasing, in the night, its gloom ; 
A stagnant murky pool lay at 
The bottom of the swampy flat ; 
A mass of water, weeds, and slime, 
That gathered there from time to time ; 
While rushes tall, and clumps of sedge. 
Grew in and round about the edge. 
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And they who trod the beaten way. 
Could ken no vestige where it lay, 
So hid from vision was the ground, 
With one close thicket all around. 
Old Solitude there proudly reigned, 
And, despot like, his sway maintained, 
For few e'er trod its precincts — ^few 
Of such a dark seclusion knew ; 
And seldom living sound was heard, 
Except the cry of some wild bird ; 
Or when, in vernal time, the croak 
Of spotted frog the silence broke. 

VI. 
To that lone spot, the gipsy men 

Their footsteps bent ; and not a sound 
Came from their lips, until they found 
Themselves within the swampy fen : 
But once ensconced in that retreat, 
Black Raston's heart more lightly beat 
The villain ! Seldom was it, came 
Compunctious thoughts to shake his frame ; 
But what his eyes had seen that night, 
Had palsied and unnerved him quite, 
And made a something pass within. 
That was to dread and fear akin. 

vn. 

His comrade stood, with wonder mute ; 
Nor any reason could impute, 
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Why Raston, thus, should play the part 

Of one, who had a feeble heart. 

True, Joe had felt a sort of qualm, 

On seeing first Sir Donald's form ; 

And judged by Raston's conduct, he, 

Then sleeping there, the same must be, 

With whom, they late had had a fray, 

And who so well his part did play. 

But turning matters in his head. 

He thought there nothing was to dread ; 

As, being disguised when in the lane. 

They'd not be recognised again. 

Yet, why he now was with the band, 

Was difficult to understand. — 

At length he said, — 

" The £end me take, 

If I can guess, why in the wake 

I've ft)llowed thee, through furze and brier, 

At last to settle in the mire. 

In this cursed dark and lonesome swamp." 

'' Then thou art now become an ass ! 

Could'st not perceive, upon the grass. 
Asleep, and, lying in our camp. 
The man, for whom we ambush laid.^" 
Black Raston turned, and fiercely said. 
** I guessed as much. — But why this fuss } 

Methinks as he is sleeping there, 

We have but little cause to care : — 
Besides, he could not swear to us." 
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VIII. 

Black RastoD laid a trembling hand 

Upon his comrade ; and then scanned, 

With searching eye, that thicket drear 

As fearful some one yet might hear 

What he would speak of — 

^^ Listen, Joe, 

That mortal is our deadliest foe ! 

The persecutor of my kin, 

As well as thine, he e*er has been. 

Ah ! little, comrade, dost thou know 

What bitter anguish, and what woe — 

What pain of body, pain of mind. 

That man has caused among our kind. 

And little didst thou think this mom, 

When roused by me before the dawn, 

That I had aught within my head. 

Besides the thought of daily bread. 

And how to get it — ^yet the scheme 

Within my brain I deemed — still deem 

Of greater consequence than pelf, 

Or even to me of life itself. 

Yon sleeping man, with whom this night 

We've met, and worsted been in fight — 

Confusion, that it should be so ! 

I knew this day fiom home would go. 

Returning probably this way. 

And I a double part did play ; 
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With hopes, the vengeanca that has laid 
For years, within my bosom pent, 
Would on this night have found a vent. 
And one debt been with interest paid. 
The fates thought otherwise, and still 
Have saved the blood I've sworn to spill ! 
Ay, sworn, my comrade ! 'Tis a vow 
Made years ago — and sacred now ; 
And thou, my brave and trusty friend, 
Will not be backward aid to lend." 

IX. 
He ceased. Joe cautiously replied : — 
'* I am thy friend, that has been tried. 
Full oft before this night, I ween, 
Through many a dark, light-shunning scene. 
But, hark you, Boston, thou may'st ask 
Too much ; or put too hard a task 
For thine own friend, even to fulfil ; 
Self will, my boy, be first friend still ! 
And, my sworn comrade, was it well, 
Till now, to keep this tale you tell? 
I blab not what is told to me. 
At least, when told in secrecy. 
But let it rest : though I'm thus blunt, 
I take it not as meant t'afiront ; 
Yet, thus much farther, I must spei^, 
If thou dost still assistance seek, 
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To forward this, most strange affair ; 
My friend, I cannot — will not share 
With thee a part, unless I know 
How yonder man became thy foe." 

X. 

Quick thoughts passed through the ruffian's 
breast, 

If what was asked dai*e be expressed ; 

At length he said, — 

" It should be so, 

'Tis fair and right. Attend then, Joe ; 

And I will tell of yonder man, 

With all the patience that I can. 

'Tis likely thou before hast heard. 

From others, now and then a word ; 

Though few are now in 'campment there. 

Who know of this long past affair ; 

And when it happened in our band, 

Too young thou wast to understand. 

Some thirty years before this time, 

When little that the world calls crime. 

Had fallen to my share to act: 
Not that the laws I then did hold 
More sacred, Joe, than now I'm old: / 

The will to break them ne'er was lacked, 

But things went smoothly with me then; 

I was the first of gipsy men, 
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And few in pugilistic fame 

Could snatch the laurel from the game 

Gitano; and for me so right, 

The chances turned in play and fight ; 

So well, too, I could fleece a gull. 

And keep my pockets always full; 

I should have been a fool, to choose 

The highway leading to the noose. 

XI. 

Well, thirty years since, or it might 
Be something less, —my head this night 
Is more confused than it has been 
For years, through what I just have seen — 
There then was one within our camp, 
A drivelling cur, a coward scamp, 
Who with old Hannah's partner planned. 
Unknown to others of the band, 
A scheme to rob yon sleeping man. 

They broke within his fine abode. 

Cleared off, too, with a glorious load, 
And got back safely to the clan. 
All this was good — ^now comes the bad : 

The minions 6f the law got scent ; 
And this vile sneaking coward had. 

Most basely, in my brother's tent, 
Of this same plunder, placed a part ; 
To save himself the cost and smart. 
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The officers, by early dawn, 
Were right upon our camping ground, 
While some of us were sleeping sound, — 
But he, the craven wretch, was gone. 
A part was found 'mongst Hannah's store. 
Another, as I said before, 
Was in my brother's dwelling, who 
Had kept within the whole night through ; 
But that being foimd beneath his roof, 
Condemned him then, without more proof! 
And he who knew no more than I 
Of that concern, was doomed to die 
The felon's death, — I cannot tell 
Of his last moments— cannot dwell 
Upon the theme. Let it suffice 
That I, who ne'er was over nice, 
From that ill-fated hour, became 
A deadly hater to the name 
Of man in power : few have run 
Their course, and done what I have done. 
Yes, some have felt, and some still feel. 
Whene'er I woimd, 'tis hard to heal ! 
Oh, yes ! I've had ravenge in part, 
And pantless made one caitiflTs heart ! 
'Twas nearly six moons from the date 
Of my poor Frank's untimely fate, 
That with the wretch I met, to whom 
Must be ascribed my brother's doom. 
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I met him, Joe, — but once we met — 
That once I never shall forget ; 
Ha, ha ! Methinks, I see the knave, 
Now trembling like an abject slave ; 
Striving his act to palliate. 
That gave Frank to the felon's fate. 
The drivelling varlet much mistook, 
In fanc3dng I that act could brook : — 
I sent a bullet through his head. 
And left him by the way-side dead ! 
This, I had sworn to do, nor slept 
Less soimdly, when that word was kept. 
Did I act right, Joe ? If not — speak ! 
'Tis well, thou'rt silent, and wouldst seek 
The same revenge, had one of kin 
Been sacrificed, as mine had been. 

XII. 

But to my tale. Sir Donald could 

Have saved my brother, if he would. 

I went to him, declared the truth, 

And prayed for mercy on the youth. 

Old Kuffin, Hannah's partner, too, 
Most solemnly, with his last breath, 
(For lie, through that, too, suffered death,) 

Declared my brother never knew, 

From first to last, of that affair, 

Nor ever of the spoil took share. 
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What said Sir Donald to my plea? 
Their laws said, such his doom must be ! 
I was a fool, and might have known, 
Away my words would all be thrown, 
In asking for an act of grace, 
To any of our wandering race. 
What, though my brother of that theft 

Was innocent ! What my distress ! 

One vagrant there would be the less. 
And still too many would be left : — 
The tyrant ! May I live to see 
His end — and bloody may it be ! 
Comrade, when in my yoimger days, 
I scarcely ever trod the ways 
Of other men. I seldom felt 
Sensations, which I've noticed dwelt 
In those aroimd me. Kindness — ^love, 
This heart of mine could rarely move ; 
My love, was centred in myself; 
My object solely, gaining pelf; 
I would have sworn no human tie 
Could put those selfish passions by, 
And raise up yearnings for another, — 
Till death's cold hand fell on my brother : 
Then grief within me found a place, 
Which time and change could ne'er efface. 
Yet, it was not the same with me, 
As some, who wail their destiny, 
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Pining, and wasting to a shade, 
Till they are in the dark grave laid. 
Revenge, with my regrets, was strong. 
And cried, blood ! for a brother's wrong. 
Ah, Joe ! methinks, his form I ken 
Before me now, as plain, as when 
He breathed, and moved, in mortal mould — 
Oh ! he was comely to behold, 
The kind, the open hearted lad ; — 
And such an end — ^it drives me mad ! 
He was not like to thee, or me. 
Ah, no ! a gentle soul was he, 
And had been ever from a child. 
Oft I have heard the heavy sigh. 
Oil seen the teai*-drop in his eye, 
At my misdoings ; as he styled 
The loose and reckless course I led : 
And though I scoffed, whene'er he said 
Aught in the shape of kind reproof; 
I've thought since, had I kept aloof 
From acts that clouded his fine brow, 
Much better for me 'twould be now. 
But fate said, so 'twas not to be — 
And who can rule his destiny ? 
Fate rules our actions — ^fate or chance 
Leads on, and finishes life's dance ! 
At least, this being my settled creed, 

Has silenced thoughts, which strove for rule, 
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When I've performed some daring deed. 
On hated foe, or wealthy fool." 

xin. 

" But Frank held not such thoughts as these ; 

His faith was what the world decrees 

The true and proper one to be : 
That is, that portion where the wise 
And cunning men are ; who despise 

And damn those thinking differently. 

But why that faith he first embraced. 

Which says our hopes must not be placed 

On things of this world ; but that we 
Our mortal flesh should mortify, 
To live much better, when we die — 

Has very often puzzled me. 

I've sometimes thought, 'twas what he read, 
(For his chief pleasure was to look 

Within the page of every book,) 

Had caused a weakness in his head ; 

And made him join thdt crawling sect. 
Who tyrannize, oppress, — ^then pray 
That Heaven will wash their sins away, — 

And think such conduct quite correct. 

But whether it was wrong or right, 

The faith his fathers taught, to slight, 

I will not say ; — thus much I can. 

Whatever his faith, he died a man ! 
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Nor coward spirit did display, 

Upon that black and cursed day ; 

Except, 'twas in forgiving those 

Who brought him there, and were his foes.* 

So did not I ! That day an oath 

I made, to seek revenge on both 

Yon sleeping thing of Knightly birth, 

And he, the crawling snake of earth. 

Who ate within our circle — ^who 

Was one of our own clansmen, too : 

Yet to the death a brother gave, 

His own vile craven self to save : 

My oath's fulfilled upon that one. 

On Ai9 — ^it yet remains undone." 

XIV. 

*^ Alone I was not in my.hate ; 

Alone I did not execrate ; 

Old Hannah had good cause to mourn. 

That e'er yon sleeping man was bom ; 

Yes, she had felt his arm oppress, 

And wrongs had, cr3ring for redress. 

Through him, she lost her only son. 

Who banished was; the boy had done 

No other crime, than from the snare. 

To take the wild and timid hare ! 

But 'twas enough — Sir Donald's game 

Must sacred be ! O, 'tis a shame, 

f2 
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That man should pine in slavery, 
For taking up th'untamed and free 
Wild animals, which nature sent 
Alike for all ; and never meant 
They should he shut lip from the mass, 
Just merely for a privUeged class. 
The sybil, too, a brother had, 
Who was convicted with the lad ; 
And then her partner — ^he to whom 
She looked for aid in sorrow's hour — 
Was crushed beneath the tyrant's power, 
And met, with Frank, the felon's doom. 
She vowed revenge, and kept her word, 
With one to help her — ^there are two. 
Who know what others never knew ! — 
Yes, deeply, deeply has the Lord 
Of Wenbum felt that woman's hate. 
For loss of brother, son, and mate. 
She struck him — and he never knew 
Whence came the bolt which overthrew 
And blasted hopes, so fondly cherished — 
She struck in secret — and they perished ! 
In sooth, 'twas vengeance most refined, 
And worthy of the sybil's mind ; 
For though, it now with time is rust. 
She can exult, whilst mourn he must ! 
She can exult yet, and — But hist ! 
There was a rustling— curse the mist. 
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Which hangs around this swampy flat ! " — 
" Most like, some bird, or water rat." 
Joe answered quickly — " On — get on, 
Say, what has Hannah to him done." 

XV. 

Black Raston strained his scowling eye, 
To pierce the mist ; but could descry 
Nought but themselves amid the gloom. 
And thus his story did resume ; — 
" What Hannah did I've sworn to keep 
A secret, till she sleeps death's sleep. — 
Nay, nay, no mutterings,— I'll unfold 
The tale, so far, as dare be told. — 
But I have gone along too fast ; 
Ten years must certainly have passed 
Since I had laid the coward low, 
Ere Hannah settled with her foe : 
This, which to thee I will relate. 
Chanced not a year from poor Frank's fate. 
I think not many moons had wasted. 
Since first revenge in part was tasted, — 
A keener zest giving for the whole ; 
And fixing more my purpose still. 
The blood of yonder man to spill ; — 
Before I met him on a knoll, 
A wooded knoll of his estate. 
Within that thicket, early, late,. 
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And oft in ambush I had laid 

To do to him, as I had said. 

He passed before me, in the wood, 

Alone, — an open mark,— I cried, 

* Now, vengeance, straight the bullet guide/ 

Then shot — O hell ! he scathless stood ; 

Mad — mad, that I had missed my aim, 
I on him rushed, with gleaming steel, 
Determined vengeance still to deal ; 

But ere I reached him, forward came 

His friends to the rescue, and thus foiled 

The end, for which I long had toiled.'' 

XVI. 

^' Well, now I thought, ^twould finished be,. 

But was mistaken ; o'er the sea 

They sent me, o'er the sea enchained 

To toil in bonds whilst life remained. 

They thought so-*yes, they thought no more 

I should set foot upon this shore ; 

For, had they dreamt of such a ease 

At first, they would have stop'd my race ; 

And now, in some wild howling spot. 

The timid soul would see my ghost, 

Oft flitting near the gibbet post 
On which I had been hung to rot. 
I thanked them, that my life was spared; 
Not that for death at all I cared, 
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Or how it came : — the gallows tree, 

Has nought terrific unto me. 

I have no faith in what they say 

Of future state, or judgment day; 

'Tis all a fahle, Joe, depend ! 

For when we die — then all will end. 

But yet, I thanked them ; for it still — 

Though powerless then — left me the will 

To make the work, begun, complete ; 

And, though in bonds> that thought was sweet" 

xvn. 

" I've told thee, oft before this time, 
How I escaped from slavery's clime. 
And reached to this. Returned, near here 
I durst not for a while appear. 
But time and trouble, Joe, began 
To greatly change my outward man : 
Few knew me ; so I bolder got. 
And once more visited the spot- 
That spot, where this right arm had failed, 
And which, on me, such woe entailed. 
Again I muttered, war till death ! 
Again I vowed, so long as breath 
Was in me, first in place should rank 
The hope of stiU avenging Frank : 
But years since then have slipped away, 
Though seeming now but yesterday ; 
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So true it is, on looking back 

Upon our strange and varied track, 

The course we long have travelled by, 

Seems yet no distance from the eye. 

And I to other lands have been, 

And passed through many a changeful scene ; 

Experienced fortune's ups and downs, 

With fewer of her smiles than frowns. 

And we have been, as thou dost know. 

Far distant, wandering to and fro ; 

Till lately fate has brought our clan. 

Nigh the demesnes of yonder man; 

And not a chance has once occurred 

For me to keep my long-sworn word, 

Until the one thrown up this night : 

And now again the fates, in spite. 

Their power have still against me set. 

And he is yonder scathless yet. — 

This is my tale , — ^thou know'st the whole — 

The cherished purpose of my soul." 

xvni. 

When Raston ceased his tale of blood. 
The drops upon his forehead stood ; 
So had the evil passions raged, 
While in the narrative engaged ; 
And as he wiped them off, his ear 
Was listening, Joe's reply to hear: 
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Who said at length : — 

" This is a tale 

Would make the Evil One turn pale — 

But to the point. Does Hannah know 

Of thine intention on this foe ? 

Is she aware that thou art still 

Resolved this purpose to fulfil ? " 

" Does she know, summer follows spring ? 

Does she know, age will grey hairs bring ? 

Yet whether she would bear me out, 

I'll own, IVe lately had a doubt. 

It may be so, that time and age 

Have damped the strong revengeful fire ; 
That burnt once with a fiend-like rage, 

As strong as hate could well desire. 

I'll own, too, I have had some fears, 

She would that deed, which many years 

Have covered, sometime bring to hght. 

And all the future, with me blight. 

Yes, should she do so, comrade, I 

ShaU soon be as the time past by ; 

For I shall do— no matter — ^when 

8he does, thou'lt know — and not till then." 

" Then, why not vnreak thy vengeance now ? 

The chances favour " — 

"Ha! say how?" 

" Even strike him, as he lies asleep ! " 

"By Heaven! 'twere vengeance purchased 

cheap, 
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Could it be done ! But, Ralph, that boy, 
I fear our purpose would destroy." 

I 

*^ Then strike Atm, if he wakens too ! " 

'* Ha ! wouldst thou such an action do ? 

What, strike the pet of all our clan, 

The doughty Ralph ! — thou'rt joking, man.*' 

" Tush ! try me, Raston — pet indeed ! " 

" I will, my boy ! thine hand — agreed. 

Ha ! ha ! if both deeds are effected, 

I get far more than I expected.— - 

But we must act in this with care ; 

I cannot guess what brought him there ; 

Unless, my bullet in its course 

Designed for him, has struck his horse ; 

My knife, I know was in its side — 

Perhaps, 'tis this has stopped his ride.— 

Yet he to sleep beside our fire, — 

The man who always did conspire 

To do us wrong, — O, burning shame ! 

Is she become so very tame ? 

Or is the heart to dotage turned. 

That oft for such a chance has yearned ? 

Or is she false?— It cannot be; 

Tet, strange, most strange, it seems to me : 

In fact, the longer I revolve 

This point, the harder 'tis to solve. 

Well, let time make it clear:— I bum 

For action— shall we now return? 
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The weakness IVe displayed this night, 
Caused by yon unexpected sight, 
Has passed ; again I shall not quail. 
My nerve is strong : and, if I fail, 
Should fortune favour, may I rot 
In irons, comrade, on the spot. 

xrx. 

The ruffians vile then left the swamp, 
And once more they approached the camp 
With stealthiness, lest mortal eye 
Might into their fell project pry, 
And stay their scheme of blood. Of Hia 
All searching eye and mighty arm. 
They had not then the least alarm. 
So deep were they, in sin's abyss : 
They, first must feel the dreadful rod 
Dealt by a slighted, scoffed-at, God ; 
Must feel within the red bolt sear. 
And blast, and—- when too late— then fear. 



But there was one who overheard 
Their purpose dreadful, word for word. 
Young Ralph had kept a faithful watch, 
Had played the spy, and heard them hateh 
Their scheme demoniac. And though deep^ 
As well he knew them both to be, 
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In acts of sin, and villany, 
It made the flesh upon him creep, 
To hear the hardened wretch relate 
His tale of hlood, and vengeful hate. 
But, when he found himself, too, mixed 
Up with it, — heard his own death fixed 
So unexpectedly — in sooth, 
Unnerved and powerless stood the youth. 
Quick from liis cheek the red blood flew ; 
Oppressively each breath he drew ; 
A faintness seized him, and he caught 
The bush, unconsqious, for support. 
Yet still he listened — though he seemed 
While standing there, like one who dreamed 
Some awful dream, and knew not what 
Was passing round him — what was not : — 
He listened — and each whispered sound 
Into his brain a passage found. 
Striking his ear, with noise as loud 
As thunder from th'electric cloud : — 
Yet still he stood and listened there, 
Till silent were the guilty pair. 
But, when no longer words were spoken, 
The torpor ceased — ^the spell was broken ; 
And fear within no longer reigned ; 
The wild boy then his nerve regained ; 
And muttering, '^ Villous, most accursed I 
Who so for himian blood do thirst ; 
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Full dearly shall ye both repent 
Your fiendish, cowardly intent : " — 
He started forth, with bound of doe, 
To warn Sir Donald of the foe. 



BND OF CANTO THE THIBD. 



CANTO THE- FOURTH. 



I. 

The bright orb of night from mid-heaven had 

passed, 
And down to the westward was travelling fast. 
The light flying clouds had all vanished from 

view; 
And the stars brightly shone in the vast vault 

of blue. 
The storm wind was silenced — ^its booming had 

ceased, 
And given place to the cold piercing breeze 

of the east; — 
When Ralph, the young gipsy — ^his heart 

quickly beating, 
As he fr^m the blood-hounds in haste was 

retreating — 
Leaped forth from the thicket, and stood on 

the waste, 
Where the straggling tents of his clansmen 

were placed. 
A moment he halted, and cast a look back. 
To see if the villains were yet on his track ; — 
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There was restlessness in him — a wildness of eye, ^ 
As he sought in the thicket their forms to 

descry ; 
A trembling of limbs, and a damp pallid cheek-— 
There are times it will come on the strong, as 

the weak, 
When dreading each step the insidious foe, 
Yet knowing not when he will strike the death 

blow. 

II. 

Alone he stood upon the heath. 

And listened ; past the cold breeze swept 
But bore no signal on its breath, 

Of where the murdering villains crept. 
And as he stood alone there, never 
In all his lifetime had he ever 
Felt such a sense of loneliness. 
As then did on his spirits press. 
He, till that moment, had despised 
The haunts of man the civilized ; 
And loved to wander in the night. 
When Solitude does most affright, 
And Fancy glories to create 
Within the timid soul a state 
Of dread ; and forms an enemy 
In every bush, and every tree : 
Yes, fearlessly the youth would roam, 
And in the desert, be at home ; 
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♦But now he felt 'twas lonesome — drear. 
With those who sought his life so near. 

111. 
Not long he stood : — ^there came no sound 

Of whisp'ring — ^rustling — or the tread 

Of footsteps/ so he onward fled, 
And bounded swiflly o'er the ground. 
Brave was the youth ! and man to man, 
Had faced the stoutest of his clan ; 
Had met a foe in open feud, 
Reckless what to himself accrued ; 
Yet, not to gain a wished-for end 
Would he to treachery descend — 
Not even on Raston, though the hate 
He bore him, something was innate ; — 
Brave was the youth ! and hard as steel ; 
A giant's blow, too, he could deal ; 
And woe betide the luckless wight, 
Who dared to cope with him in fight. 
But yet, though brave, as on he sped. 

Despite himself, at times there came 
A feeling in his soul, of dread 

And terror, shaking all his frame^ 
" O, Heaven ! " he murmured, " is't decreed^ 
His direful plots should all succeed ? 
O, was it from the first ordained. 
That this fair earth should thus be stained 
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With acts more fitting demons than 

The being, called, in preference, man? 

Mysterious power ! Eternal source ! 

Thou guide of nature in her course. 

Forgive the thought — ^it cannot be. 

No : when this world was formed by thee. 

And chaos ceased ; thou mad'st him — not 

For Fate to say, — ' This is thy lot 

To work for good, or work for ill, 

And thou hast not a choice, or will :' — 

But formed him, in his actions free 

To seek out good or evil — he 

Implanted has within his heart. 

Choice of the bad, or 'better part.' — 

Yet, why, to sin, he is so prone ; 

And why, this beauteous earth must groan 

Beneath the weight of cr<ift and crime, 

Till there shall be an end of time, 

A mystery is, and will be so. 

Which mortal man can never know." — 

VI. 

But what is that? — Before his sight, 
As from the earth, a blaze of light 
Shoots upwards, tapering in the air. 
The waste illuming with its glare. 
^* The fire rekindled ! What means this ! 
I fear me something is amiss ! 

G 
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Ib it a beacon light, for me 
To hasten homewards ? Ah ! I see 
That forms are passing to and fro ; 
And hark ! that cry — that wail of woe."— 
The gipsy paused, to gain his breath — 
That wail he knew portended death — 
Then hastened on with double speed; 
Expecting some revolting deed. 

V. 
He neared the camp ; — a group was there, 
And by the gleam the fire-light threw, 
Their dark forms speedily he knew. 
His heart beat quicker, and a prayer 
That moment from his heart arose. 
That Heaven had screened the Knight from foes. 
But where amongst them was the man ? 
His eyes along the dark forms ran, 
To seek him out, but sought in vain — 
He was not where he late had lain 
Not long before, so soundly sleeping, 
And where he left him in the keeping 
Of one firm friend ; when he from there 
Went forth to track the ruffian pair. 
'* O, Mother ! sadly Fm afraid. 
To him, thou hast a false part played — 
Ah ! that in thought I should upbraid.— 
But by the words that Raston said, 
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Which I remember now too well, 
Thou once didst do some purpose fell ! 
Ah ! was it not enough, but thou 
Must have thy fill of vengeance now ? — 
O God ! grant 'tis not as I dread ; 
Let not his blood rest on her head ! 
Grant that in such an awful state, 

She from this world may not depart ; 
Let thoughts of dire revenge and hate, 

Give place to better in her heart." 

VI. 

He reached th'encampment : — all the sad, 

And bitter thoughts, that lately had 

Engrossed his soul, soon banished were. 

On seeing what was passing there. 

His people all were gathered roimd 

An object sitting on the ground ; 

And ah I 'twas not the wounded Knight, 

But was — most unexpected sight — 

His aged mother ; yes, and she 

Was writhing too in agony ! 

Her head against young Edith leant ; 
Wan was her cheek, and closed her eye. 
Cold damps were on her, — death was nigh 

That form, by fourscore winters bent. 

Her tribe sat there, to see the last 

Of one, the oldest of their caste. 

q2 
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And some, too, sat, and gazed- with awe, 

And scarce belieyed, what then they saw : 

So sudden had the summons been ; 

So greatly altered was the scene, 

From what it had been hours before, 

When her shrill voice rung o'er the moor. 

While battling for the gipsy's right. 

In wordy combat with the Knight. 

Some wiped the tear, and heaved the sigh. 

And feared she was not fit to die. 

But those, with such like thoughts, were few, — 

The major part of that wild crew 

Saw, in the Sybil's sudden fall 

From health to th'grave's brink, nought to call 

A sober thought, — true, soon she must 

Pass from this world, and mix with dust — 

What matter 1 Wherefore should they fret? 

All soon must pay the self-same debt ! 

Full time had to her been decreed : — 

Her span of life did far exceed 

The length of years Fate mostly gave 

To mortals, 'twixt the birth and grave ; — 

'Twas nature sinking to decay ; — 

A worn out mould of living clay. 

VII. 
But had the Sybil chose to speak. 
She could have told them, 'twas not weak 
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And worn out nature to decay, 
Then hastening, in the common way. 
A tale to them she could have told, 
That would have made the vile, the bold, 
And desperate hearts, amongst them dumb,- 

Or own, 'twas retributive power, 

Had thus, in unexpected hour, 
Decreed the vanquisher should come : 
But that, she closely kept within, 
And told not mortal of her sin. — 
When she from them had gone away, 

Some hours before, to seek her rest ; 

Within her tent, an hour unblest 
Was passed, for evil thoughts had sway. 
She sat and brooded o*er the past ; 
And all the wrongs, from first to last, 
Done to her kindred by the Knight, 
Were magnified by hate and spite. 
She had drunk deeply ! and again 
She drank, till maddened was her brain ! 
Then franticly she cried aloud, 
** Shade of my husband ! shall that proud 
And haughty man, who caused thy death, 
Pollute with his pernicious breath, 
A gipsy's home ? Oh, shame on me. 
For suffering such a thing to be ! 
Why should he longer breathe beneath 
Yon field of ether ? Why not sheath 
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This blade, within his callous breast, 

And rid the worid of such a pest ! ! 

Ha ! ha ! ay, why not let him die? 

Hark ! vengeance shouts with hollow cry ! 

I come, I come — but Ralph is there ! 

And what of that — why should I care ? 

Why should that boy for ever stand 

To check my wrath. Too much of late 

His honied words have had their weight — 
But now he shall not stay my hand. 

Then starting up, she seized the flask, 

Ere venturing on her murderous task ; 
*Twas empty — franticly she sought 
Another one, and quickly brought 
It to her lips, then deeply drank; 
O fatal draught ! It was a rank 
And deadly drink, concocted by 
Her skill, imknown to mortal eye ; 
And by her given, as it had been 
Full oft in drops as medicine. 

vin. 

Madly she took that poisonous drink, 
Nor paused to look — nor staid to think, 
Till 'twas too late ; then all aghast 
She powerless stood, and dropt the flask. 
She stood — the fierce satanic fire, 
That kindled in' her fell desire, 
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Had left her eye — confounded, still, 
Without the power to move, or will. 
Inanimate as sculptured stone. 
There came at length a deep, deep groan 
Of bitter anguish from her soul— 

A groan that told of dark despair : 
Too well, alas ! she saw the whole — 

The book was oped before her there ; 
With blazing letters — ^it revealed 
The «ad mistake — her doom was sealed ; 
She, with her own hand just had cast 
The fatal die — and hope was past ! 
And yet that woman, when the first 
Deep throe of agony had burst. 
Did but a brief space, sink beneath 
The coming certain stroke of death. 
Her stem heart soon looked on the tomb, 

That, yawning, rose before her sight, 
In which, past hope, it was her doom 

To sleep, perchance, in endless night, 
With calmer eye — the fiat now 
Was issued forth, and she must bow. 
And though that yearning of the heart 

For life came, nature cannot still, 
When soul and body soon must part, 

Not knowing, if for good or ill : 
She did not murmur at her fate. 
Nor yet bewail her wretched state. 
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She brought it on herself — ^not one 
Had she to blame, for what was done. 
'Twas Heaven's justice on her dealt ! 

YeSy in that trying avrful hour 

She felt more of a ruling power, 
Than ever she before had felt. 
Her thoughts of vengeance passed away I 
And then she could feel in her day. 
Too much the evil thought had been 
Triumphant, paramount within. 
And thus she murmured. '* Thou dread being £ 
Supreme, all-powerful, all-seeing! 
Thy hand is here ! This was decreed, 
To save me from a heinous deed ; — 
To haste, what secretly, I've said 
Should ne'er be known till I was dead : 
'Tis just ! I bow — ^for here this night, 
I see the finger of thy might. 
And wherefore should I mourn to leave 
A life, where none for me will grieve ; 

AH my hopes, have long since vanished r 

All my joys have long been banished ; . 

Grief my inmost heart has seared 

Those I cherished, those I reared ; 

All have passed, and I alone, 

A solitary being moan. 
Son — brother — husband — ^kindred — all 
Are gone — and wha will weep my fall ^ 
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One may — and he — ^yes, he will find, 
That in my death, IVe been more kind, 
Than in my life." Then came a tear 
For Ralph her boy ! it was the first — 
Another, and the flood gates burst — 
She wept for him her soul held dear. 
" But, ha ! so soon ! Within my veins 
The poison rages, few the grains 
Left in my life's glass, and yet one. 
One sacred duty must be done — 
Yes, must be done ! " No more she wept : 
But from her tent directly step'd, 
To do what she had just designed, 
Which solely now absorbed her mind. 
This done : — without delay, the call 
Went through the camp, to summon all, 
And see her pass from life to death, 
And give the Giver up her breath. 
Her last commands were just expressed. 
As Ralph came, breathless, and distressed. 

IX. 
He bounded forward through the band. 
And knelt him down, and grasped her hand. 
" O, mother," he exclaimed, "Oh! what 

Has caused this sudden change in thee ? 
When last we parted, I had not 

A thought that this so soon would be." 
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X. 

The Sybil started at the known 

Loved accents of the gipsy boy ; 
Across her pallid features, shone 

A gleam, a transient gleam, of joy ; 
Her eyelids oped, she sat upright, 
And those eyes soon to close in night 
Eternal, once more gazed upon 
The youth so prized, her darling son. 
She cried. " Thou Spirit dread ! Most High ! 

At Fate no longer I complain ; 

These eyes behold my Ralph again 
And he is here to see me die." 

XI. 
^*To die, my mother ! say not so ! " 
Kalph said in tones of deepest woe. 

To die ! the thought was bitterness — 
To die ! to reach the eternal goal, 
With all the guilt upon her soul 
Of deeds most dark, as he inferred, 
By what he had from Raston heard ! 

He felt more than he could express. 

xn. 

"Ay, boy, to die ! Why should I live? 
I've seen the foeman of my race, 

Amongst us find a resting place ; 
The man, who never would forgive 
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A gipsy's fault — who stxuck away 
The stem, that would have been my stay ; 
IVe seen him with us make his bed, 
Tet called not curses on his head ; 
Yet did not vengeance on him wreak : 
The fire is quenched, I must be weak ! 
The gipsy's spirit's fled ! then why, 
Tell me, my son, should she not die ? " 
Thus spoke the Sybil, though too well 
She knew, permitting thoughts to dwell 
Within, of malice, blood, and hate, 
Had caused her present awful state. 
And wretched end : it is so hard 
For mortal beings to discard 
Besetting sins — ^to shun the ways 
And habits of their former days. 

XIII. 
Ralph whispered in the Sybil's ear, 
'^O, mother! as thou hold'st me dear^ 
First, I implore thee, let me know. 
Where is he gone thou call'st thy foe ? 
There are" — ^but here he heard the sound 
Of footsteps pacing o'er the ground ; 
And, turning round, beheld at hand 
Black Raston coming towards the band. 
Fixed were the youth's eyes, rivetted, 
As he observed the ruffian dread 
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Approach, and mingle with the rest : 
The ire was rising in his breast, 
And hatred flashing from his eye, 
As Raston came and stood close by; 
And, on the scene around him, gazed 
In silence, seemingly amazed. 
That moment, Ralph could, in his wrath, 
Have dashed the villain to the earth! 
" But, no," he muttered, " I must wait ; 
This is no time for strife or hate:'' 
Then, bending down his body low. 
Again he whispered, " Mother, say» 
If thou dost love me, where away 
Has gone the Knight ? There is, I know, 
One standing by who, with good will, 
The blood of that same man would spill." 

XIV. 
She caught him quickly by the arm, 
And, whispering, said, in great alarm, — 
** Ha ! boy, and dost thou know so much ? 
But do not fear: they shall not touch 

A hair upon him. I have sent 
Him in a wain, which, on the road. 
Passed here just now, to his abode. — 

Boy! He is safe: will that content? 
But why*' she murmured, " should it be^ 
He thinks upon him more than me! " 
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XV. 
" Dear mother ! still I think on thee, 
And thinking causes agony. 
For oh ! this night I've had a dream — 
Most horrible it still does seem ! 
Methought that, in my dream, I stood. 
With those whose thoughts were all on blood. 
I saw one strike a brother dead ! 
And, as the victim prostrate lay, 
A demon's triumph there display : — 
The scene was changed, and I was led 
To where that demon, like a snake 
Was creeping, life again to take: 
Years in my dream then seemed to fade ; 
Again I saw that dark form laid 
In ambush — blood was still his aim : 
His victim, too, appeared the same. 
I saw a form, too, indistinct, 
Like thine, my mother ! closely linked 
With that same demon in a scheme, 
That was not told me in my dream. 
For I awoke. O, mother ! There 
Is left thee little time to spare. 
If thou hast injured any one, 
Let not the minutes idly run ; 
But freely speak ! The Christians say 
That we should work while 'tis the day ; 
Confess our sins, forgive our foes. 
Before this world shall on us close ; 
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Or, in the other one, too late, 
We Bhall bewail our woeful state/' 

XVI. 
He ceased. A silence reigned like death! 
The Sybil seemed to gasp for breath. 
And, had he looked on Raston then, 
He would have seen that worst of men 
His guilt displaying. All the nerve 
That he had found so. often serve 
His purposes, forsook him quite, 
On hearing Ralph his dream recite; 
It did so lay those past scenes bare, 
Wherein he took so large a share : 
So sudden too, so much like truth. 
Appeared that dream told by the youth ! 

XVII. 

But Ralph, another object sought, 
Than him that moment ; for he thought 
By thus describing as a dream. 
The acts of Raston, light might gleam, 
Upon that dark deed done of old 
Sworn by him never to be told. 
What could his fearful meaning be ? 
The words were fresh in memory : — 
She struck hiniy and he never knew 
Whence came the bolt, which overthrew, 
And blasted hopes so fondly cherished ; 
She struck in secret — and they perished ! 
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*' O God ! he prayed, prolong her span 
To make what recompence she can." 

XVIII. 
Ralph held the SybU's hand, his eye 
Was fixed upon her ; — tremblingly 
She sat, — at length in accents low 
She uttered thus her thoughts, — " I know 
The gifted eye is given to some, 
To see events that are to come ; 
That some within the stars can pry, 
And tell our future destiny : 
Their mystic courses rule the birth, 
The life, the death, of all on earth. 
But, dreams, to tell the past — display 
So fresh, what years have swept away — 
'Tis strange ! " She paused — then said aloud 
" Boy ! wherefore dost thou think I shroud 
Some act of sin ? Is there a man. 
Or woman here amongst the clan 
Can say, that I have ever done 
An injury to any one 
Belonging to the gipsy race, 
At any time, in any place ? 
Have I not always foremost stood 
To screen all those uf gipsy blood f 
And if I have retaliated, 

For wrongs done to my kith and kin, 
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Such cruel wrongs ! is that a sin 
To be by me now expiated ? 
Why, at this moment, tell what they 
Of certain faith, do preach and say ? 
There is a host of creeds professed. 
And each one thinks his own the best. 
The faith, our fathers with them brought, 
The faith, they to their children taught, 
I hold, and still will keep the same : 
If this be wrong, where lies the blame ? 
What care I now, what Christians preach ! 
Say, do they practise what they teach ? 
Are not our people held by some 
To be the pests of esirth — the scum ? 
Are we not persecuted, banned, 
And hunted through this Christian land ? 
Who knows not of the hate, the scorn, 
That mortal's subject to, who's bom 
Of gipsy stock, from those who claim 
The so much vaunted Christian name ! 
But with them now I've nought to do ; 
I to my faith was ever true, 
And will not waver from it now : 
I am no Christian, — Boy ! art thou ? " 

XIX. 
HaJph drew a long and heavy sigh. 
And to her question made reply : — 
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*' A Christian ! no, I fear me not, 

IVe few pretensions to the name ; 
The wild blood in me runs too hot ; 

I cannot yet my passions tame. 
A Christian preacher, once I heard 
Declare from out their holy word, 
To be a Christian, we must quell 
The fierce thoughts, which so often dwell 
Within the breast ; and leave the sword 
Of vengeance to the Uving Lord. 
It may be right : I know not ; yet 
I cannot well a wrong forget ; 
I cannot tame my spirit down, 
To bear a tyrant's jeer, or frown. 
There are some living, too, I long 
To grapple with : this may be wrong. 
But it was taught by thee, my mother ! 
Yet, still I would not wrong another ! 
Though, for the Christian's mystic creed. 
It does my learning far exceed. 
I know there is one great Supreme ! 
To know that, wants no written page, 
No pious priest, nor learned sage— 
I see bim in this pale moon-beam ! 
I see him too, in plant and flower, 
And in the tempest feel his power ; 
I see in yonder spangled field 
Above us there, a God revealed ; 
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His Spirit rules in every place. 

In earth — ^in seas — and endless space. 

I do believe, too, from my heart. 

His Spirit in me, forms a part ; 

This may be wrong — ^but they who hold 

The same, will find it e*er to be 
Of greater worth, than all the gold 

Dug forth frpm nature's treasury. 
And, oh ! My mother, if there be 
That mystery called eternity ; 
If, when to dust we are consigned, 
There is a part death cannot bind ; 
A something of ethereal birth, 
Which, for its actions done on earth, 
Must then account at Heaven's throne, 

And have its portion, endless bliss ; 

Or, oh ! be doomed to hell's abyss 
In endless misery to groan ; 
I would not willingly depart, 
With hatred rankling in my heart. 
What more" — . 

<' No more. There is enough 
Of all such drivelling, mawkish stuff." 
Black Raston cried, in accents gruff. 



Ralph started : but the sybil laid 
On him her hand, and quickly said : 
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" Boy ! Heed him not : thine ire aUar, 
And hear the last words I shall say ! 
And if 'twill give thee comfort, know 
That Fve forgiven my greatest foe ! " 
She paused : her eyes then seemed to scan 
The group : at length she thus began : — 
" That voice can never be forgot, 
While memory lasts. I see him not 
Nor shall again. The blessed light 
Has gone — ^has faded from my sight. 
But all can tell the croaking raven ! 
And that harsh voice, is so engraven 
Upon my heart, so deeply set, 
I never can its sound forget. 
Black Kaston, mark ! and lend thine ear 
To this, the last from me thou'lt hear ! 
I know not, if my brain is clear ; 
But now it seems, with death so near. 
The thirst for vengeance, often may 
Our acts of charity outweigh — 
I fear 'tis so with me and thee ! 

A fearful soul thou e'er hast been. 

Since entering first upon life's scene — 
And fearful soon thy end will be ! 
For years, on one, thou hast been seeking 

To gratify thy wrathful ire ; 

Which in thy heart like living fire, 
Consumes thy vitals whilst I'm speaking ! 
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This night's work, too, I well divine 

The same ends sought, that act was thine. 

And still thy purposes have failed ; 

And all thy schemes have nought availed ; 

Nor trill : 'tis in the book of fate. 

He'll scathless be despite thy hate. 

Well, too, I know, to this poor lad. 

Thy thoughts have been, and still are bad ; 

Even when a babe, he drew the breast. 

Thy hate was oftentimes expressed ; 

And what is more, 'tis known by thee, 

I could tell why this enmity. 

But what is this to him ? He'll rise 

In spite of all thou canst devise ; 

His star will in th'ascendant shine. 

And set will then be mine and thine ! 

Yes, wealth and power he yet will share, — 

But where shall we be then? Ah ! where ? 

By us the gulph will then be passed ; 

We shall have entered on the vast 

And boundless sea, eternity : 

Believe me, Raston ! 'twill not be 

As thou hast hoped within thy heart — 

The flesh may rot, the bones decay, 

Or into air dissolve away — 
But there's a never dying part ! 
Yet words are vain : it is for me 
Enough, I've kept my faith with thee ! 
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Now, raise me up. Ralph, give thine hand, 

And list ! all you among the hand. 

The pale moon must he fast declining ; 

Before again that orh is shining. 

In Ralph, a wondrous change ye'll see ; 

Ask me not what that change will he : 

But ere I go from you for ever, 

Ere death's cold gripe has got me fast, 
Thus much I speak, 'twill be the last — 

Boy! thou art not of the" — 

** Never 

By thee, shall that be spoken ! 

No, though all my bones are broken, 

And my flesh torn upon the rack — 
Traitress, never ! " in accents hoarse. 

Black Raston said. A flash — a crack — 
Came quicker than the lightning's course, 

A shriek of pain, then something muttered. 

But those same words she would have uttered 

To mortal ear, were never said ; 

The wretched woman backwards fell 
Upon the damp earth, and the spell 

Of life was broken — she was — dead ! 

XXI. 

A shriek of horror burst from all. 
On witnessing the sybil's fall, — 
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But one ! Confounded, all around 
In terror started from the ground ; 
Amazement ! Horror ! Every tongue 
Was dumb, anaid that stricken throng ; 
But all eyes sought the guilty one — 

The murderous, incarnate fiend ! 

Who on his oaken cudgel leaned, 
Still gazing on the act just done, 
With maniac look : there was the glare 
Satanic, hatred and despair ! 
Of those around, he took no heed : 
His look, his soul was on the deed ; 
Unconscious then of aught beside. 
Nor dreaming what would soon betide. 

XXII. 

And on that scene, another eye 

Was straining, gazing vacantly. 

'Twas Ralph's ! who stood, struck to the core. 

At that dark scene which flew before 

His burning vision. Horrid sight ! 

Spell bound, he gazed in woeful plight. 

Powerless to move. Could it be so ? 

His poor old mother struck down, laid 

Before him dead, and he no aid 

Could give — sure 'twas a dream of woe ! 

Too soon he found it fatal truth, 

And frenzy seized upon the youth ; 
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For there the cause, the murderer stood, 
Exulting in his deed of hlood ; 
'Twas maddening ; reason lost control, 
And fell rage fired the gipsy's soul. 
There went a cry, one thrilling cry. 
For vengeance, upwards to the sky ; 
And straight he gave a giant's bound, 

Direct upon the villain's chest, 
And bore him madly to the ground, 

Amid the plaudits of the rest. 
That moment, too, the coward seemed 

To waken to a conscious state ; 
And quivered, as those wild eyes gleamed 

Upon him with a burning hate. 
Vainly the ruffian sought to foil 
The boy ! who with a serpent's coil 
Had fixed him fast ; in terror rolled 
Those dark eyes then, for Ralph had hold 
Vice-like, upon the ruffian's throat ; 

In vain the villain sought his knife ; 

In vain he struggled for his life ; 
The forms like demons round him float, 
All eager to torment th'accursed ; 
The eyes soon from their sockets burst — 
Those eyes ! What woe was in their glare 
What terror was depicted there : 

What horror : what remorse ! 
'Twas brief. Ere they could tear away 
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The maddened youth, the murderer lay 

A blackened corse ! 
« « « « • « 

« « « « « 

XXIII. 
High in mid heaven the glorious sun, 
Full half his daily course had run ; 
His bright rays shedding o'er that scene. 
Where late such deadly strife had been, 
A beauteous tint — a night of gloom, 
For cheerful day, had given room. 
And there was in the gipsy^s camp. 
The ring of arms, the horses' tramp ; 
For men of gentle blood and birth. 
Mixed with those wanderers of the earth : 
And serving men, and yeomen stout, 
In wondering groups stood round about. 
And, wherefore is that gallant troop, 
•Now mixing with the vagrant group ? 
Why stands Sir Donald full of pride, 
The gipsy Ralph, too, by his side ? 
That shout — which rings across the moor, 
That shout — ^which joyous voices pour. 
Proclaims the cause to every one. 
Sir Donald there has found a son ! 

xxrv. 

A paper in his hand, unsealed, 
A tale of wonder had revealed. 
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That paper, Hannah, with him placed, 
When he was last upon the waste, 
Just ere she sent him from his foes ; 

And his good word then made him stake 

On no account the seal to hreak, 
Before the morning sun arose. 
It told them of a heartless crime, 
Done many years before that time. 
It told how Hannah with the aid 
Of some one else, a scheme once laid 
To carry off Sir Donald's heir, 

A babe, the only child he had ; 
And make him with them ever share 

A gipsy's fortune, good or bad. 
How when all in the castle slept. 
One to the nurse room softly crept, 
And then, unknown to any soul, 
From its soft couch the infant stole ; 
That this was solely to requite 
The evil done them by the Knight. 
How at the time, a fearful oath 
Was sworn, in secret, by them both, 
That never should the act be known — 
The babe should never have its own. 
How with a portion of the band 
She passed thence to a foreign land ; 
And many moons swept by, before 
She trod again upon this shore. 
How that her daughter, long since dead, 
The stolen babe had nursed and fed. 
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How that the infant shortly grew 
A comely boy, surpassed by few ; 
And to her was as much endeared, 
As were her own whom she had reared. 
That babe was Ralph ! and she had kept 
The clothes in which the babe had slept. 
That years flew on, and as the youth 

To manhood grew, thoughts often came 
Some future time, to tell the truth 

And give to him his rights and name. 
It might be wrong her oath to break ! 
Yet was it right to always make 
Him suffer, through the wrathful ire, 
She still must cherish towards his sire ? 
At length she was resolved to write 

This down, for his sake, so it said. 
That all the truth might come to light. 

When she, beneath the turf was laid. 

XXV. 

And who then was the other one, 

Co-partner in the evU done ? 

It told not this : her faith was kept : 

The secret ever with her slept. 

But who could doubt that it was he. 

The man of blood and infamy. 

His words could never be forgot, 

Before he sent the fatal shot. 

That " never should that word be spoken." 

'Twas plain to all this did betoken, 
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That he was an accomplice in 
Some plot with her, some act of sin. 
Yes, that foul miscreant, stung with rage 
To hear the sybil then presage 
That Ralph so soon would change his state, 
Did, in his frenzy, perpetrate 
That terrible and heinous crime, 
Scarce equal'd in the page of time ; 
Quite reckless, if by doing so. 
It brought on him eternal woe ; 
His hope being solely, that he might 
Still keep the boy from his just right. 
But on the dark deed of that night, 
There never more broke further light. 
• « « « « 



XXVI. 
Many years have passed away 
Since that strange eyentful day. 
Ralph became a belted Knight, 
Foremost in the glorious fight. 
Proudly in his warrior's garb ; 
Proudly on his prancing barb ; 
Followed by a chosen band 
Of gallant hearts at his command ; 
He figured, in the battle field, 
The first to fight, the last to yield. 
In that fine form and manly bearing, 
His country's costly gay dress wearing. 
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Who could have known the gipsy child, 
Brought up and nurtured in the wild. 

xxvn. 

And was the race from memory cast, 
With whom his youthful days were passed ; 
The children of the olive skin, 
Whose tents he long was nurtured in? 
Not so : a friend in him they found. 
Who ne'er refused them 'camping ground; 
Who strove to humanize their ways ; 
Their hearts to turn, their thoughts to raise. 
'Twas rumoured, too, the damsel fair, 
His lov'd one whilst he sojourned there, 
One night was missing from her tent. 
And none knew how or where she went; 
But it was whispered, still the youth 
Retained for her a heart of truth : 
And that when he in course of time, 
Brought wedded fair from foreign clime. 
It was the same hright smiling face. 
He loved whilst with the gipsy race. 



THE END. 



J. M. Boddy, Printer, Weolwich. 
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